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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The State of the Union 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS (EXCERPTS)! 


Mr. Presiwent, Mr. Speaker, Lapres anp GEN- 
TLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 


My friends, first, I do most sincerely thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for the cordiality of 
your welcome, and I extend cordial greetings to the 
84th Congress. We shall have much to do to- 
gether; I am sure that we shall get it done, and 
that we shall do it in harmony and good will. 
And here I am certain you will permit me this 
morning a personal allusion. The district where 
I was born has been represented in this Congress 
for more years than he cares to remember, I sup- 
pose, by our distinguished Speaker. Today is his 
birthday, and I want to join with the rest of you 
in felicitating him and in wishing him many 
happy returns of the day. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, at the outset, I be- 
lieve it would be well to remind ourselves of this 
great fundamental of our national life: our com- 
mon belief that every human being is divinely 
endowed with dignity and with worth and in- 
alienable rights. This faith, with its corollary— 
that to grow and flourish people must be free— 
shapes the interests and the aspirations of every 
American. 

From this deep faith have evolved three main 
purposes of our Federal Government: 

First, to mainta‘ justice and freedom among 
ourselves and to champion them for others so that 
we may work effectively for enduring peace; 

Second, to help keep our economy vigorous and 
expanding, thus sustaining our international 
strength and assuring better jobs, better living, 
better opportunities for every citizen; and 

Third, to concern ourselves with the human 





*Delivered before a joint session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives on Jan. 6 (H. doc. 1, 84th Cong., 
Ist sess.). 
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problems of our people so that every American 
may have the opportunity to lead a healthy, pro- 
ductive and rewarding life. 

It is under these three headings that I shall pre- 
sent to you today, ladies and gentlemen, the 
thoughts that I believe appropriate to this occa- 
sion. 

Now, foremost among these broad purposes of 
government is our support of freedom, justice, 
peace. 

It is of the utmost importance, then, that each 
of us understand the true nature of the world 
struggle now taking place. 

It is not a struggle merely of economic theories, 
or of forms of government, or of military power. 
The issue is the true nature of man. Either man 
is the creature whom the Psalmist described as “a 
little lower than the angels,” crowned with glory 
and honor, holding “dominion over the works” of 
his Creator; or, man is a soulless, animated ma- 
chine to be enslaved, used and consumed by the 
state for its own glorification. 

It is, therefore, a struggle which goes to the 
roots of the human spirit, and its shadow falls 
across the long sweep of man’s destiny. This 
prize, so precious, so fraught with ultimate mean- 
ing, is the true object of the contending forces in 
the world. 


New Bonds of Unity 


In the past year, there has been progress justi- 
fying hope for the ultimate rule of freedom and 
justice in the world. Free nations are collectively 
stronger than at any time in recent years. 

Just as nations of this hemisphere, in the his- 
toric Caracas and Rio Conferences, have closed 
ranks against imperialistic communism and 
strengthened their economic ties, so free nations 
elsewhere have forged new bonds of unity. 
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Recent agreements between Turkey and Paki- 
stan have laid a foundation for increased strength 
in the Middle East. With our understanding sup- 
port, Egypt and Britain, Yugoslavia and Italy, 
Britain and Iran have resolved dangerous differ- 
ences. The security of the Mediterranean has 
been enhanced by an alliance among Greece, Tur- 
key, and Yugoslavia. Agreements in Western 
Europe have paved the way for unity to replace 





French Action on 
Western Defense Treaties 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated December 30 


The recent series of actions taken by the French 
Assembly is a matter of great gratification, not only 
to the United States but to the entire free world. 

There are, of course, further steps to be taken, 
both in France and elsewhere, before a satisfactory 
foundation for Western defense has been achieved. 
But of particular importance is the fact that the 
French Deputies, after initial hesitations against 
bringing Germany into Western defense arrange- 
ments, have now voted to ratify the new treaties 
signed at Paris last October. 

The French action is all the more significant since 
it follows the vote on ratification taken last week 
by the Italian Assembly, which approved Western 
defense plans by a decisive majority. 

Once sovereignty is restored to the Federal Re- 
public, with German participation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, there will be added 
defensive strength and general solidarity in Western 
Europe. As decisive cooperation supplants age-old 
antagonisms, the prospects for a general and lasting 
peace will be definitely improved, and a measure of 
encouragement may therefore even now be felt by 
all who are earnestly striving to maintain and im- 
prove the unity and harmony of the free world. 











past divisions which have undermined Europe’s 
economic and military vitality. The defense of 
the West appears likely at last to include a free, 
democratic Germany, participating as an equal in 
the councils of Naro. 

In Asia and the Pacific, the pending Manila 
Pact supplements our treaties with Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Korea and Japan and 
our prospective treaty with the Republic of China. 
These pacts stand as solemn warning that future 
military aggression and subversion against the 
free nations of Asia will meet united response. 
The Pacific Charter, also adopted at Manila, is a 
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milestone in the development of human freedom 
and self-government in the Pacific area. 

Under the auspices of the United Nations, there 
is promise of progress in our country’s plan for the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Finally, today the world is at peace. It is, to 
be sure, an insecure peace. Yet all humanity finds 
hope in the simple fact that for an appreciable 
time there has been no active battlefield on earth, 
This same fact inspires us to work all the more 
effectively with other nations for the well-being, 
the freedom, the dignity, of every human on earth, 
In the ultimate achievement of this great purpose 
lies the only sure promise of security and perma- 
nent peace for any nation, including our own. 


Communist Reliance on Force 


These developments are heartening. But sober- 
ing problems remain. 

The massive military machines and ambitions 
of the Soviet-Communist bloc still create uneasi- 
ness in the world. All of us are aware of the con- 
tinuing reliance of the Soviet Communists on mil- 
itary force, of the power of their weapons, of their 
present resistance to realistic armament limitation, 
and of their continuing effort to dominate or intim- 
idate free nations on their periphery. Their 
steadily growing power includes an increasing 
strength in nuclear weapons. This power, com- 
bined with the proclaimed intentions of the Com- 
munist leaders to communize the world, is the 
threat confronting us today. 

To protect our nations and our peoples from the 
catastrophe of a nuclear holocaust, free nations 
must maintain countervailing military power to 
persuade the Communists of the futility of seek- 
ing to advance their ends through aggression. If 
Communist rulers understand that America’s 
response to aggression will be swift and decisive— 
that never shall we buy peace at the expense of 
honor or faith—they will be powerfully deterred 
from launching a military venture engulfing their 
own peoples and many others in disaster. Now 
this, of course, is a form of world stalemate. But 


- 





in this stalemate each of us—every American— | 


may and must exercise his high duty to strive in 
every honorable way for enduring peace. 
The military threat is but one menace to our 


freedom and security. We must not only deter . 


aggression; we must also frustrate the effort of 
Communists to gain their goals by subversion. To 
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this end, free nations must maintain and reinforce 
their cohesion, their internal security, their po- 
litical and economic vitality, and their faith in 
freedom. 

In such a world, America’s course is clear : 

We must strengthen the collective defense under 
the United Nations Charter and gird ourselves 
with sufficient military strength and productive 
capacity to discourage resort to war and protect 
our Nation’s vital interests. 

We must continue to support and strengthen the 
United Nations. At this moment, by vote of the 
United Nations General Assembly, its Secretary 
General is in Communist China on a mission of 
deepest concern to all Americans: seeking the re- 
lease of our never-to-be-forgotten American avia- 
tors and all other United Nations prisoners wrong- 
fully detained by the Communist regime. 

We must also encourage the efforts being made 
in the United Nations to limit armaments and to 
harness the atom to peaceful use. 

We must expand international trade and invest- 
ment and assist friendly nations whose own best 
efforts are still insufficient to provide the strength 
essential to the security of the free world. 

We must be willing to use the processes of 
negotiation whenever they will advance the cause 
of just and secure peace. 

In respect to all these matters, we must, through 
a vigorous information program, keep the peo- 
ples of the world truthfully advised of our actions 
and purposes. This problem has been attacked 
with new vigor during the past months. I urge 
that the Congress give its earnest attention to the 
great advantages that can accrue to our country 
through the successful and expanded operations 
of this information program. 

We must carry forward our educational ex- 
change program. 

Now, to advance these many efforts, the Congress 
must act in this session on appropriations, legis- 
lation, and treaties. Today I shall mention espe- 
cially our foreign economic and military pro- 
grams, 


Economic Progress 


The recent economic progress in many free na- 
tions has been heartening. The productivity of 
labor and the production of goods and services 
are increasing in ever-widening areas. There is 
a growing will to improve the living standards of 
all men. This progress is important to all our 
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people. It promises us allies who are strong and 
self-reliant; it promises a growing world market 
for the products of our mines, our factories, our 
farms. 

But only through steady effort can we continue 
this progress. Barriers still impede trade and the 
flow of capital needed to develop each nation’s 
human and material resources. Wise reduction 
of these barriers is a long-term objective of our 
foreign economic policy—a policy of an evolution- 
ary and selective nature, assuring broad benefits 
to our own and to other peopies. 

We must gradually reduce certain tariff ob- 
stacles to trade. These actions should, of course, 
be accompanied by a similar lowering of trade 
barriers by other nations, so that we may move 
steadily together toward economic advantage for 
all. We must further simplify our customs pro- 
cedures. We must facilitate the flow of capital 
and continue technical assistance, both directly 
and through the United Nations. This must go 
to less developed countries to strengthen their in- 
dependence and raise their living standards. 
Many another step must be taken in the free world 
to release forces of private initiative. 

On January 10, by special message, I shall sub- 
mit specific recommendations for carrying for- 
ward the legislative phases of our foreign economic 


policy. 


Maintenance of Military Strength 


Our many efforts to build a better world include 
the maintenance of our military strength. This 
is a vast undertaking. Over 4 million Ameri- 
cans—servicemen and civilians—are on the rolls 
of the Defense Establishment. During the past 2 
years, by attacking duplication and overstafling, by 
improved procurement and inventory controls, by 
concentrating on the essentials, many billions of 
dollars have been saved on these defense activities. 
I should like to mention certain fundamentals un- 
derlying this vast program. 

First, I repeat that a realistic limitation of 
armaments and an enduring, just peace remain 
our national goals; we maintain powerful military 
forces because there is no present elternative— 
they are forces designed for deterrent and de- 
fensive purposes, able instantly to strike back with 
destructive power in response to any attack. 

Second, we must stay alert to the fact that un- 
due reliance on one weapon or preparation for 
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only one kind of warfare simply invites an enemy 
to resort to another. We must, therefore, keep 
in our Armed Forces balance and flexibility ade- 
quate to our needs. 

Third, to keep our Armed Forces abreast of the 
advances of science, our military planning must 
be flexible enough to utilize the new weapons and 
techniques which flow ever more speedily from our 
research and development programs. The forth- 
coming military budget therefore emphasizes 
modern airpower in the Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps and increases the emphasis on new 
weapons, especially those of rapid and destructive 
striking power. 

It seeks continuous modernization of our Army. 
It accelerates the continental defense program and 
the buildup of military reserve forces. It con- 
tinues a vigorous program of stockpiling strategic 
materials and strengthening our mobilization base. 
It provides for reduction of forces in certain 
categories and their expansion in others, to fit 
them to the military realities of our time. These 
emphases in our defense planning have been made 
at my personal direction after long and thought- 
ful--even prayerful—study. In my judgment, 
they will give our Nation a defense accurately 
adjusted to the national need. 

Fourth, pending a world agreement on arma- 
ment limitation, we must continue to expand our 
supplies of nuclear weapons for our land, naval, 
and air forces. We shall continue our encourag- 
ing progress, at the same time, in the peaceful use 
of atomic power. 

Fifth, in the administration of these costly 
programs, we demand the utmost efficiency. We 
must assure our people not only of adequate pro- 
tection but also of a defense that can and will be 
resolutely carried forward from year to year until 
the threat of aggression has disappeared. 

To help maintain this kind of armed strength 
and to improve its efficiency, I urge the enactment 
of several important measures. 

The first concerns the Selective Service Act 
which expires next June 30. For the foreseeable 
future, our standing forces must remain much 
larger than voluntary methods ‘can sustain. We 
must, therefore, extend the statutory authority to 
induct men for 2 years of military service. 

The second kind of measure concerns the rapid 
turnover of our most experienced servicemen. 
This process seriously weakens the combat read- 
iness of our Armed Forces and is unnecessary and 
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extravagantly expensive. To encourage more 
trained servicemen to remain in uniform, I shall, 
on the 13th of this month, propose a number of 
measures to increase the attractions of a military 
career. These measures will include more ade- 
quate medical care for dependents, survivors’ 
benefits, more and better housing, and selective 
adjustments in military pay and allowances. 

And, third, I shall present a program to rebuild 
and strengthen the civilian components of our 
Armed Forces. Because it will go far in assuring 
fair and equitable participation in military serv- 
ice, it is of particular importance to our combat 
veterans. In keeping with our historic military 
policy, the program is designed to build civilian 
reserves capable of effective military service in an 
emergency in lieu of maintaining active forces in 
excess of the Nation’s immediate need. 

Through this program the individual will be 
able to discharge one of his obligations to the Na- 
tion; equally, the Nation will be able to discharge 
one of its obligations to a potential future service- 
man; namely, to give him the greatest possible 
chance of survival in time of war. 

An effective defense requires continuance of our 
aggressive attack on subversion at home. In this 
effort we have, in the past 2 years, made real prog- 
ress. FBI investigations have been reinforced by 
a new Internal Security Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice; the security activities of the In- 
migration and Naturalization Service have been 
revitalized; an improved security system is in 
effect throughout the Goverment; the Department 
of Justice and the FBI have been armed with new 
legal weapons forged by the 83d Congress. 

We shall continue to ferret out and to destroy 
Communist subversion. 

We shall, in the process, carefully preserve our 
traditions and the basic rights of every American 
citizen. 

Our civil defense program is also a key element 
in the protection of our country. We are develop- 
ing cooperative methods with State gevernors, 
mayors, and voiuntary citizen groups, in build- 
ing the civil defense. The significance of this or- 
ganization in time of war is obvious; its swift 
assistance in disaster areas last year proved its 
importance in time of peace. 

An industry capable of rapid expansion and 
essential materials and facilities available in time 
of emergency are indispensable. I urge, therefore, 
a 2-year extension of the Defense Production Act 
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and title II of the First War Powers Act of 1941. 
These are cornerstones of our program for the de- 
velopment of an adequate mobilization base. 


Bipartisanship 

At this point, I should like to make this addi- 
tional observation. 

Our quest for peace and freedom necessarily 
presumes that we who hold positions of public 
trust, must rise above self and section—that we 
must subordinate to the general good our partisan 
and our personal pride and prejudice. Tirelessly, 
with united purpose, we must fortify the material 
and spiritual foundations of this land of freedom. 
As never before, there is need for unhesitating co- 
operation among the branches of our Government. 

At this time the executive and legislative 
branches are under the management of different 
political parties. This fact places both parties on 
trial before the American people. 

In less perilous days of the past, division of 
governmental responsibility among our great par- 
ties has at times produced indecision approaching 
futility. We must not let this happen in our time. 
We must avoid a paralysis of the will for peace 
and international security. 

Now in the traditionally bipartisan areas—mili- 
tary security and foreign relations—I can report 
to you that I have already, with the present lead- 
ers of this Congress, exchanged assurances of un- 
reserved cooperation. Yet, the security of our 
country requires more than maintenznce of mili- 
tary strength and success in foreign affairs; these 
vital matters are in turn dependent upon concerted 
and vigorous action in a number of supporting 
programs. 

I say, therefore, to the 84th Congress: 

In all areas basic to the strength of America, 
there will be—to the extent I can insure then— 
cooperative, constructive relations between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of this Govern- 
ment. Let the general good be our yardstick on 
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every great issue of our time. In that pledge I 
should include, also, the similar pledge of every 
head of department or independent agency in this 
Government. 


The Faith of Our People 

And now, I return to the point at which I be- 
gan—the faith of our people. 

The many programs here summarized are, I 
believe, in full keeping with their needs, interests, 
and aspirations. The obligations upon us are 
clear: 


To labor earnestly, patiently, prayerfully, for 
peace, for freedom, for justice, throughout the 
world ; 

To keep our economy vigorous and free, that 
our people may lead fuller, happier lives; 

To advance, not merely by our words but by our 
acts, the determination of our Government that 
every citizen shall have opportunity to develop to 
his fullest capacity. 


As we do these things, before us is a future filled 
with opportunity and with hope. That future 
will be ours if, in our time, we keep alive the 
patience, the courage, the confidence in tomorrow, 
the deep faith of the millions who, in years past, 
made and preserved us this Nation. 

A decade ago, in the death and desolation of 
European battlefields, I saw the courage and reso- 
lution, I felt the inspiration, of American youth. 
In these young men I felt America’s buoyant confi- 
dence and irresistible will to do. In them I saw, 
too, a devout America, humble before God. 

And so, I know in my heart—and I believe that 
all Americans know—that, despite the anxieties 
of this divided world, our faith, and the cause in 
which we all believe, will surely prevail. 

And now, my friends, my apologies for the 
length of this address, and thank you for your 
great courtesy. 








Labor’s Concern with Foreign Affairs 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


It is both an honor and a pleasure to be here 
today as the guest of the Italian-American Labor 
Council. The honor lies in the opportunity to 
join this distinguished group of foreign and 
American leaders in paying tribute to Matthew 
Woll on the eve of his 75th birthday. The pleas- 
ure is in seeing many friends both old and new 
at this congenial gathering. 

Many of you have known Matthew Woll far 
longer than I and at closer range. To tell you of 
his stalwart and continuing service as Vice Presi- 
dent and member of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and as Chairman 
of the International Relations and Free Trade 
Union Committees would be belaboring a theme 
with which you are all familiar. Nor need I re- 
peat to you how his leadership as an officer of the 
Photo-Engravers Union has contributed to the 
solidity of that staunch union. 

From my vantage point in the middle distance 
I can, however, gain a certain perspective on the 
contribution he has made in the 64 years since he 
came America’s way—and since America very 
shortly thereafter came his way. I see him as a 
living symbol of American labor’s interest and 
participation in international affairs. By this I 
don’t just mean his committee work and his work 
as a delegate to international labor conferences, 
noteworthy as this has been. Matthew Woll’s 
interest in international affairs, and indeed that 
of the American Federation of Labor as a whole, 
is far from limited to the labor aspects alone. 
He has recognized the deep and sustaining place 
of labor as a constant element of world society. 
Because of this place he has regarded the whole 

* Address made before the Italian-American Labor 
Council at New York, N. Y., on Jan. 8 (press release 10 
dated Jan. 7). 
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area of foreign policy rightly as the concern of 
labor, and he has felt free to comment accordingly. 

I know because I have been on the receiving end 
from time to time. 


Free Labor Essential to Democracy 


Let me say right here that the Department of 
State encourages such interest, and if we are oc- 
casionally hard pressed by questions, that is 
healthy too. Free labor is an essential element of 
the democratic framework. More and more, labor 
has come to accept and play its role in the develop- 
ment of the institutions of democracy the world 
over. We all know that where there is no democ- 
racy—or where democracy is on the run—the 
unions are among the first to feel the pressure. 

It is common knowledge that the so-called trade 
unions of the Soviet world are mere instruments 
of the state. You know and we know that control 
of the trade unions is a prime target of the Soviet 
conspiracy and a focal point for subversive ac- 
tivity by their agents. In contemporary history 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia is a glar- 
ing example of this technique. You will recall 
that this revolt was achieved in large measure 
from within—by the cancer of subversive takeover 
of the trade unions. 

I know that the leaders of American labor are 
fully aware of this type of malignancy. The fact 
that the American labor movement sees eye to eye 
with the Department of State on the threat of 
Communist imperialism and on so many other 
basic elements of foreign policy is a source of 
gratification. I know that American labor has 
lent financial and spiritual assistance to the sup- 
port of the democratic elements of trade unions 
abroad, so that they could in turn fight the good 
fight against Communist infiltration and maintain 
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their freedom, their independence, and their in- 
tegrity. Matt Woll has been in the forefront of 
this crusade. The Italian-American Labor Coun- 
cil has also done a splendid service in alerting 
Italo-Americans to this danger in their mother 
country and through them giving support to the 
democratic forces in Italy. 

I salute both Council and guest of honor for 
their work. 

It is hard to place too much stress on the im- 
portance of an informed and alert trade union 
movement to the conduct of our foreign policy. 
For no matter how well conceived our foreign 
policy may be, its success is dependent in large 
measure on our internal strength. American labor 
is a vital component of this strength and provides 
an indispensable source of vigor and support 
which enables our Government to conduct its rela- 
tions with other nations to the best advantage of 
our people. 

Now I want to revert to my main theme, which 
is that foreign affairs is the intimate concern of 
labor. In recognition of this I would like to com- 
ment briefly on the state of our relations with the 
rest of the world in this first month of a new 
year of great moment. 


Progress in 1954 


Nineteen fifty-four was an anxious year, but it 
ended up as a year of sound progress in the cause 
of peace and security. In his press conference on 
the last day of 1954, Secretary of State Dulles 
highlighted the progress while freely admitting 
the setbacks. This is the way he put it:* 


Most of all this gain has been in the demonstrated 
capacity of the free nations to develop, cooperatively, 
their unity and strength. As a result, the danger of 
general war recedes. 

One setback has been the Indochina Armistice .... 
But out of this setback there has come the Manila 
Pact, which, if adequately implemented, can limit the 
Scope and consequences of the loss. 

Another setback was the defeat in France of the 
European Defense Community. But out of that hias 
come the plan for Western European Union which re- 
produces much of the good contained in the Epc. 


So out of bad has come good; out of a measure 
of failure has come, if not yet complete success, at 
least the promise of greater success. 

Perhaps one reason why labor and government 
have been in close agreement on foreign policy is 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 10, 1955, p. 43. 
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that the operating principle in international rela- 
tions has closely resembled a principle which the 
trade unions have been applying for years. That 
is the principle of collective security. When 
organizations share the same principle they are 
apt to be sympathetic. You labor men band to- 
gether and you bargain for the well-being of the 
working man in much the same way our Govern- 
ment bargains and unites with other nations 
against a common danger. 

Let me emphasize that there are many hazards 
still ahead. But the heartening sign has been 
that the free nations of the world, in the case of 
each of the two setbacks listed by the Secretary of 
State, closed the ranks and made a forward step 
together. When this happens, the Communist 
threat is turned aside; the Communist lies and 
outcries fall on deaf ears. 

In both of these historic events the United 
States played the part of good partner and helpful 
ally. After the collapse of Epc, you will recall, 
Mr. Dulles took with him to London no specific 
proposals but the willingness to go along with any 
workable formula that was presented by the na- 
tions of Western Europe, whose immediate and 
vital concern it was. This held true at the time of 
the Manila conference, when eight nations, Asian 
and non-Asian, signed a pact against aggression 
and subversion. The story of the collapse of the 
Epc and the anxious weeks which followed it has 
been in the headlines for months. It was a time 
of historic concessions and statesmanlike coopera- 
tion, especially on the part of England and Ger- 
many and France. The world literally held its 
breath until ratification by the French Assembly 
last week removed one of the last major obstacles 
to the return of Germany to her sovereign place 
and responsibility among the Western European 
powers. 


Mutual Defense in Asia 

The situation in Asia has been less in the fore- 
front of the news. The Manila treaty put new 
heart into the defense of Southeast Asia and threw 
a mantle of protection over the new states of Laos 
and Cambodia and southern Viet-Nam. The 
treaty was a great landmark in collective security 
in Asia. But there have been others. The de- 
fensive treaty with the Republic of China, also 
awaiting approval at the new session of Congress, 
is the latest example. You will recall that we also 
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have bilateral defensive treaties with Japan and 
Korea. And, far across the vast continent, there 
is forming what is known as the “Northern Tier” 
defense line. An agreement between Turkey and 
Pakistan to discuss mutual defense needs was the 
beginning here. But the desires of the nations 
involved will have to govern any pact that de- 
velops. We do not seek to impose any system of 
collective security on any country. 

This is in keeping with our good-partner role. 
It is also in keeping with the fierce determination, 
especially among the new-born Asian nations, to 
preserve their hard-won independence against any 
infringement. This determination, coupled with 
a lingering fear of the old colonialism, is—if I 
make a sweeping generality—perhaps the deepest 
motivating force in the new Asia, and one which 
we must never forget. 

It found eloquent expression in the Manila 
charter which was signed at the same time as the 
treaty. This charter proclaimed the dedication of 
the eight signatories to the independence and self- 
government of all peoples everywhere who are able 
to discharge the responsibilities. 


Words Are Not Enough 


Words are wonderful and have changed the 
course of history. But words alone, even the 
ringing words of the Pacific Charter, are not 
enough. The Asian nations, emerging from the 
long twilight of colonialism, will be watching us 
every step of the way. Despite our good faith, 
which we have demonstrated in many ways, such 
as in the case of the Philippines, they look for con- 
tinuing proof that we do not practice a kind of 
benevolent economic colonialism that is quite a 
good deal better than the brutal Communist 
brand—but is still colonialism to them. 

The coming Bangkok meeting of the Manila 
treaty nations marks the forward step to imple- 
ment that treaty and also to show that the ringing 
words of the charter have substance. I take pleas- 
ure in the fact that the meeting is in Thailand, an 
ancient Asian country whose security is so directly 
involved. 

A major problem in Asia is that of communica- 
tion. Words are not enough; the word must be 
passed. The fact that we are against colonialism 
is all well and good, but the Asians must be con- 
vinced of this. The truth about America must 
be told. 
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Let me give you an example which I consider 
illuminating. Last fall at Damascus a trade fair 
took place in which the Soviet participation far 
exceeded ours in cost and magnitude. The Soviet 
pavilion was an impressive affair complete with 
statues of Stalin and Lenin and the rest. Our 
contribution was Cinerama, and it stole the show. 
The struggle for tickets was tremendous—the 
Arabs came from hundreds of miles around to 
see this new wonder. Thousands saw America 
unfold and were impressed. The American news- 
papers reported a major propaganda triumph in 
the cold war. 

But there is another side to this story. To 
build the Russian pavilion, 1,200 workers were 
hired. They were paid 10 pounds for an 8-hour 
day in contrast to the normal 2-3 pounds which 
workers on other pavilions received. Overtime 
was generous and medical care good. In con- 
trast to Cinerama, the end product of this was not 
too satisfactory. The Russian wares, consisting 
mostly of candy and of rather dated-looking cars, 
went largely unnoticed in the rush for Cinerama. 

But some of the workers were inevitably im- 
pressed. The press was not fooled, and I quote 
from one leading Syrian newspaper : 

This is a sample of the unsuccessful Communist propa- 
ganda which has been felt by each one of us easterners. 
The Russians pay fabulous wages for workers abroad 
and enslave their own workers at home. They show gen- 
erosity and hospitality on the outside but impose misery 
on the inside.... 

But many of the workers in Syria do not read. 
The short hours and the extra money made their 
mark. Ithinkthisisworthremembering. In the 
long run the truth prevails, but lies and illusions 
sometimes strike home. Some of those workmen 
said to themselves: “If this is the way they treat 
you in Russia, I’m for them.” 

We Americans are interested in truth. We 
want the American way of life shown and known 
abroad for what it is, not what it pretends to be. 
Our enlightened self-interest and sense of partner- 
ship with the other free nations must be told and 
told again. 

Many of you here, like our distinguished guest 
of honor, have played notable parts telling the 
American story abroad and in exposing the true 
nature of the Communist claims and pretensions 
with regard to their concern for the worker. 

We need your continuing help in the struggle 
that still lies ahead. 
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Adapting U.S. Military Strength 
To Meet Changing World Conditions 


White House press release dated January 5 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the President and the Secretary of Defense. 


Secretary Wilson to the President 
January 3, 1955 


Dear Mr. Preswent: For nearly two years we 
have discussed the various problems relating to 
the armed services and in particular the need for 
the conservation and proper utilization of our 
manpower, both military and civilian. Just be- 
fore Christmas you again discussed the question 
of personnel strengths with me and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I have found so much value in the views under- 
lying your decisions as to the personnel strengths 
of the armed services that I wonder if you would 
give me the gist of them in written form. Ishould 
like very much to have them available during the 
next year to guide me in my consideration of those 
matters and to be able to make them available to 
all of the interested people who are considering 
this problem. 

With great respect, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
CHaARLEs E. Witson 


The President to Secretary Wilson 
January 5, 1955 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Responding to your re- 
quest I shall, in this note, briefly summarize the 
Views on our general needs in military strength, 
including personnel, that I expressed verbally to 
you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in December. 
Needless to say, these convictions on how best to 
preserve the peace were formed after earnest con- 
sideration of the oral and written views of our 
military advisers. 

In approaching this problem, we should keep 
ever before us the realization that the secyrity of 
the United States is inextricably bound up with 
the security of the free world. For this reason, 
one of our tasks is to do everything possible to 
promote unity of understanding and action among 
the free nations so that each may take its full and 
proper part in the cooperative process of estab- 
lishing a lasting and effective security. 
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Certain considerations, applying more specif- 
ically to our own country’s military preparations, 
are these: 

First, the threat to our security is a continuing 
and many-sided one—there is, so far as we can 
determine, no single critical “danger date” and no 
single form of enemy action to which we could 
soundly gear all our defense preparations. We 
will never commit aggression, but we must always 
be ready to defeat it. 

Second, true security for our country must be 
founded on a strong and expanding economy, 
readily convertible to the tasks of war. 

Third, because scientific progress exerts a con- 
stantly increasing influece upon the character and 
conduct of war, and because America’s most pre- 
cious possession is the lives of her citizens, we 
should base our security upon military formations 
which make maximum use of science and tech- 
nology in order to minimize numbers in men. 

Fourth, due to the destructiveness of modern 
weapons and the increasing efficiency of long- 
range bombing aircraft, the United States has 
reason, for the first time in its history, to be deeply 
concerned over the serious effects which a sudden 
attack could conceivably inflict upon our country. 

Our first objective must therefore be to main- 
tain the capability to deter an enemy from attack 
and to blunt that attack if it comes—by a combi- 
nation of effective retaliatory power and a con- 
tinental defense system of steadily increasing 
effectiveness. These two tasks logically demand 
priority in all planning. Thus we will assure that 
our industrial capacity can continue throughout a 
war to produce the gigantic amounts of equipment 
and supplies required. 

We can never be defeated so long as our relative 
superiority in preductive capacity is sustained. 

Other essential tasks during the initial period 
following a possible future attack would require 
the Navy to clear the ocean lanes, and the Army 
to do its part in meeting critical land situations. 
Our forces in Nato and elsewhere could be 
swiftly engaged. To maintain order and organi- 
zation under the conditions that would prevail in 
attacked areas of our country would of itself con- 
stitute a major challenge. Improved Reserve 
programs would help greatly—in fact might prove 
the decisive margin—in these as in other major 
tasks. 
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To provide for meeting lesser hostile action— 
such as local aggression not broadened by the in- 
tervention of a major aggressor’s forces—growing 
reliance can be placed upon the forces now being 
built and strengthened in many areas of the free 
world. But because this reliance cannot be com- 
plete, and because our own vital interests, collec- 
tive security and pledged faith might well be in- 
volved, there remain certain contingencies for 
which the United States should be ready with 
mobile forces to help indigenous troops deter 
local aggression, direct or indirect. 

In view of the practical considerations limiting 
the rapid deployment of large military forces from 
the continental United States immediately on out- 
break of war, the numbers of active troops main- 
tained for this purpose can be correspondingly 
tailored. For the remainder we may look pri- 
marily to our Reserves and our mobilization base, 
including our stockpile of critical materials. 

All these capabilities have a double value—they 
serve our aim in peacetime of preventing war 
through their deterrent effect ; they form the foun- 
dation of effective defense if aggressors should 
strike. 

Both in composition and in strength our secu- 
rity arrangements must have long-term appli- 
cability. Lack of reasonable stability is the most 
wasteful and expensive practice in military ac- 
tivity. We cannot afford intermittent accelera- 
tion of preparation and expenditure in response to 
emotional tension, inevitably followed by cutbacks 
inspired by wishful thinking. Development of 
sound, long-term security requires that we design 
our forces so as to assure a steadily increasing 
efficiency, in step with scientific advances, but 
characterized by a stability that is not materially 
disturbed by every propaganda effort of un- 
friendly nations. 

It is, of course, obvious that defensive forces in 
America are maintained to defend a way of life. 
They must be adequate for this purpose but must 
not become such an intolerable burden as to occa- 
sion loss of civilian morale or the individual initia- 
tive on which, in a free country, depends the dy- 
namic industrial effort which is the continuing 
foundation of our nation’s security. 

It is at this point that professional military 
competence and political statesmanship must join 
to form judgments as to the minimum defensive 

structure that should be supported by the nation. 


To do less than the minimum would expose the 
nation to the predatory purposes of potential 
enemies. On the other hand, to build excessively 
under the impulse of fear could, in the long run, 
defeat our purposes by damaging the growth of 
our economy and eventually forcing it into regi- 
mented controls. 

It is for the reasons so briefly touched upon 
above that I have decided to present to the Con- 


gress, on behalf of the Administration, a program | 


which has been under development during the 
past two years. That program contemplates an 
active personnel strength of the Armed Forces at 
June 30, 1955, of approximately 3,000,000, within 
which the Air Force will be increased to about 
975,000. 

Experience will determine to what extent the 
personnel strengths set for June 1955 can be fur- 
ther reduced. It would not be wise at this time to 
fix rigid targets for 1956. As a goal, I suggest a 
strength of the order of 2,850,000—with any fur- 
ther material reductions dependent upon an im- 
proved world situation. To reach such figures 
without injuring our combat strength will require 
continuing close scrutiny of all defense elements, 
with particular emphasis on administrative over- 
head. 

Essential to this entire program is economy in 
operation. If we are to support active and effec- 
tive forces of the order indicated over a period 
which may last for decades, we must practice a 
strict austerity in day-to-day operations. This 
is an insistent and constant mission of every re- 
sponsible official, military and civilian, in the De- 
fense Department. 

In this time of rapidly developing technology 
and frequent changes in the world situation, we 
should in our efforts for peace and security con- 
tinuously re-shape our programs to changing con- 
ditions and avoid fixed or frozen ideas. The 
threat of modern war calls for constant modern- 
ization. 

Since your request to me and this reply both 
deal with matters on which our citizenry ought to 
be as fully informed as considerations of security 
permit, I am directing the public release of the two 
documents. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 
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NATO Infrastructure Program 


The following was released to the press at Paris 
by the NATO information division on December 
13. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
approved an £81 million infrastructure program 
for the year of 1955. This is part of the £700 
million infrastructure program, of which £650 
million has so far been authorized for specific 
Naro projects during the past 514 years. 

The 1955 program was approved by the North 
Atlantic Council under authority granted by the 
Foreign Ministers in April 1953. At that time 
the member governments designated £250 million 
of the £700 million total for a 3-year, cost-shared 
program, of which this is the second year, and 
delegated authority to the Council of Permanent 
Representatives for disposal of these funds. Un- 
der this authority the Permanent Council, after 
reviewing the military requirements submitted by 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, and Admiral Jerauld 
Wright, Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, 
decides upon the annual infrastructure program. 

Approximately 40 percent of the 1955 infra- 
structure budget will be used for construction of 
additional airfields and for improvement of exist- 
ing airfields; 25 percent is for Nato additions to 
naval base and fleet facilities; 20 percent will be 
used to expand the oil pipeline system which al- 
ready represents a £76 million Nato investment ; 
telecommunications, a familiar item in infrastruc- 
ture planning, account for 10 percent of the budg- 
et; the remaining 5 percent will finance construc- 
tion of radar warning installations, radio 
navigational aids, and headquarters. 

During 1954 £100 million of infrastructure con- 
struction was launched. By the end of this year, 
through the infrastructure mechanism, 132 Nato 
airfields will have been made available for use as 
needed by Nato; this represents the continuing 
improvement of 120 airfields already usable in 
1953, so that they are equipped to handle any 
newly developed type of Nato fighter plane, plus 
completion of 12 additional airfields. 

During the present year eight Nato countries 
started work on the vast pipeline system. This 
project of some 6,000 kilometers of pipe, complete 
with pumping stations, storage facilities, etc., has 
progressed from the stage of planning and engi- 
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neering into that of execution. It calls for a Cen- 
tral European network of pipelines with ports on 
both the Channel and Mediterranean coasts in 
order that the system can be supplied by the tanker 
fleets of the Nato nations. The system itself is 
equipped to handle several types of fuel. Its mag- 
nitude can best be illustrated by the contemplated 
rate of flow, which is equivalent to the uninter- 
rupted movement of 70 complete tanker trains. 

Telecommunications built under Nato common 
infrastructure auspices to “eet military require- 
ments have, at present, increased civilian facilities 
tremendously. These same facilities are, of course, 
completely available for military use in the event 
of emergency. Experts in this field estimate that 
the European national plans and programs for 
the improvement of communications systems have 
been advanced by 10 to 15 years through the Nato 
program. To date over £85 million of the £120 
million total designated for this purpose has been 
contracted. 

The cooperation of the 14 Nato Governments 
has been largely responsible for the success of the 
infrastructure program to date. Potential waste 
or duplication of effort has been virtually avoided 
due to an established procedure of screening, by 
experts, item by item authorization by commit- 
tees of the Council, joint civilian and military in- 
spections and final auditing, in full cooperation 
with the military establishment. The comprehen- 
sive system of budgetary control assures that 
essential military requirements are met with min- 
imum expense to the Allies, and, in turn, the co- 
operation of member governments in forwarding 
each project has assured that standards estab- 
lished through the Nato mechanism are met. The 
principle of opening infrastructure construction 
contracts to international competitive bidding has 
also tended to reduce cost, improve quality, and 
implement the objectives of article 2 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 


Foreign Ministers of Manila Pact 
Countries To Meet at Bangkok 


Press release 2 dated January 3 


The Governments of Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States made 
clear, in signing the Manila Pact and the Pacific 
Charter, their determination to cooperate closely 
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in order to contribute to the peace and security of 
Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific. In 
furtherance of this purpose, the foreign ministers 
of the signatory governments have agreed to meet 
on February 23. They have accepted with pleas- 
ure the invitation of the Government of Thailand 
to hold this meeting at Bangkok. 

The purpose of the meeting will be to consider 
arrangements for the implementation of the 
Manila treaty and to exchange views on matters 
affecting the peace and security of the treaty area. 


Ending of Combatant Activities 
in Korea and Adjacent Waters 
Executive Order 10585! 


DESIGNATING THE DATE OF TERMINATION OF COMBATANT 
ACTIVITIES IN KOREA AND WATERS ADJACENT THERETO 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 112 
(c) (8) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, January 
81, 1955, as of midnight thereof, is hereby designated as 
the date of termination of combatant activities in the 
zone comprised of the area described in Executive Order 
No. 10195 of December 20, 1950 (15 F. R. 9177).? 


Deane Mose hor 


THE WHITE House, 
January 1, 1955. 


Japanese-American Orphans 
To Be Admitted to U.S. 


The Department of State announced on January 
4 (press release 4) that 15 Japanese-American 
orphans would soon enter the United States, under 
provisions of the Refugee Relief Act, to become 
adopted sons and daughters of families who 
learned of their plight through the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference and the American Joint 
Committee in Tokyo. 

The 5 girls and 10 boys, whose American fath- 
ers and Japanese mothers were unable or unwill- 
ing to care for them, have spent their lives so far 
at Our Lady of Lourdes baby home at Yokohama, 
under supervision of Catholic Sisters. 

They range in age from 2 to 8 years. They will 
have homes in eight different States. All have 


*20 Fed. Reg. 17. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 22, 1951, p. 149. 
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been taught English words in recent weeks so that 
they may be able to understand their new fathers 
and mothers. While some Japanese-American 
orphans have been adopted by Americans who 
were in Japan, these 15 have been chosen by fami- 
lies in the United States on the basis of informa- 
tion of welfare agencies. Most of them have not 
seen the Americans who are offering them homes 
and family care in the country of their true fath- 
ers. The special nonquota visas under the Refu- 
gee Relief Program were issued to the children 
during the Christmas season at the U.S. Consulate 
General at Yokohama. Under the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953 there is provision for the admis- 
sion to the United States of 4,000 orphans, over 
and above the quotas of the regular immigration 
law. 


Compensation to Japanese for Damage 
Resulting From Nuclear Tests 
Press release 6 dated January 4 


Following are the texts of notes exchanged at 
Tokyo on January 4 by Ambassador John M. 
Allison and Japanese Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu. 


U.S. Note 


I have the honor to refer to our recent conver- 
sations regarding compensation for Japanese na- 
tionals who sustained personal and property dam- 
age as a result of nuclear tests in the Marshall 
Islands. 

Your Excellency knows of the deep concern and 
sincere regret the Government and people of the 
United States of America have manifested over 
the injuries suffered by Japanese fishermen in the 
course of these tests, and of the earnest hopes held 
in the United States for the welfare and well-being 
of these injured fishermen. The Government of 
the United States of America has made clear 
that it is prepared to make monetary compensa- 
tion as an additional expression of its concern and 
regret over the injuries sustained. 

I now desire to inform Your Excellency that the 
Government of the United States of America 
hereby tenders, ew gratia, to the Government of 
Japan, without reference to the question of legal 
liability, the sum of two million dollars for pur- 
poses of compensation for the injuries or damages 
sustained as a result of nuclear tests in the 
Marshall Islands in 1954. 
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The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica understands that the tendered sum will be dis- 
tributed in such an equitable manner as may be 
determined in the sole discretion of the Govern- 
ment of Japan, and also wishes to observe that 
this sum includes provision for a solatium on be- 
half of each of the Japanese fishermen involved 
and for the claims advanced by the Government 
of Japan for their medical and hospitalization 
expenses. 

It is the understanding of the Government of 
the United States of America that the Government 
of Japan, in accepting the tendered sum of two 
million dollars, does so in full settlement of any 
and all claims against the United States of Amer- 
ica or its agents, nationals, or juridical entities, 
on the part of Japan and its nationals and juridical 
entities for any and all injuries, losses, or damages 
arising out of the said nuclear tests. 

I should appreciate it if Your Excellency would 
inform me whether the sum tendered herein is 
acceptable to your Government and whether the 
above understanding of my Government is also the 
understanding of your Government. In the event 
such sum is acceptable, I have the honor to propose 
that this note and Your Excellency’s reply accept- 
ing the tendered sum shall be considered a con- 
firmation of these mutual understandings of our 
Governments. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my most distinguished consideration. 


Japanese Note 

I have the honour to refer to Your Excellency’s 
note of this date, regarding compensation for Jap- 
anese claims arising out of nuclear tests in the 
Marshall Islands, which reads as follows: 


[Text of U. S. note] 


I have the honour to inform Your Excellency 
that the sum tendered is acceptable to the Govern- 
ment of Japan and receipt thereof is hereby ac- 
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knowledged. I have further the honour to inform 
Your Excellency that the above understanding 
of your Government is also the understanding of 
my Government and that Your Excellency’s note 
and this reply accepting the tendered sum shall 
be considered a confirmation of these mutual 
understandings of our Governments. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
Your Excellency, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 


Death of President of Panama 


Statement by the President 


White House press release dated January 3 

I was grieved to learn of the tragic assassination 
of President José Antonio Remon of Panama. A 
firm friend, President Remén was held in great 
respect by the Government of our Nation. Only 
last year he and Sefiora Remon were visitors at the 
White House.* 

To Sefiora Rem6n, to the new President Guizado 
and his associates in the Panamanian Government, 
and to the people of Panama, I extend my personal 
sympathies as well as the sincere condolences of 
the people of the United States. 


Statement by Secretary Dulles? 


The people of the United States have learned 
with shock and deep grief of the death of Presi- 
dent Remén, for whom we have held great respect 
and friendship. In their name and my own I send 
sincere condolences to Sefiora de Remén, to Vice 
President José Ramoén Guizado and his associates 
in the Panamanian Government, and to the people 
of our'sister Republic. 


1 BuLLeTIN of Oct. 12, 1953, p. 487. 
? Made at New York, N. Y., on Jan. 2 (press release 3 
dated Jan. 3). 
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United States-Israel Friendship in the Free World 


by Edward B. Lawson 
Ambassador to Israel? 


It is a privilege and an honor to be invited to 
address you for a few moments tonight. I shall 
address myself to the general subject of “United 
States-Israel Friendship in the Free World.” In 
so doing, I shall in no manner seek to introduce or 
discuss matters of an obviously controversial na- 
ture, nor shall I undertake to in any way offer 
direct or implied advice or suggestions. There 
are, I assure you, no hidden meanings in my words. 
I shall speak tonight in a spirit of friendliness— 
an approach to my subject one would naturally 
expect from a guest who has been welcomed in 
your country with such warmth and courtesy— 
who has come to your country with great enthusi- 
asm and hope, who admires so avidly the religious, 
historic, cultural, and broad international back- 
ground of your peoples and the great faith, cour- 
age, and drive which has made your country an 
outstanding phenomenon of democracy in modern 
times. 

I come to you as a friend. And I accept in the 
sincerest and most genuine spirit the literal inter- 
pretation of the title under which you are organ- 
ized—the Israel-America Friendship League. 

It will be the ambition of my wife and myself 
to live in harmony and friendship among you. As 
I have indicated, we have met on all sides—within 
the Government and without, among the press 
and among our neighbors, from the tradespeople 
and the man in the street—a welcome the warmth 
of which has never been exceeded in any country 
in which we have served during our 28 years of 
Foreign Service for our Government. This is 
most heartening. We have come to Israel with a 


* Address made before the Israel-America Friendship 
League at Tel Aviv on Dee. 4. 
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particular spirit of friendship, with a pronounced 
desire and anticipation of pleasant and interesting 
living. 

Therefore, it was most fitting, we thought, that 
our first contact on arrival should be with your 
organization, the Israel-America Friendship 
League. And how impressed we were to find the 
officers and members of your league awaiting us 
in Haifa, whence some had traveled from Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem in the very early morning hours. 
You did this to give two strangers to your country 
a hearty and warm welcome as they reached the 
shores of Israel. I know of nothing that could 
have pleased us more. I know of nothing which 
will prevent the spirit of friendship which took 
deep root at that moment from growing and 
flourishing during what we trust will be a long 
sojourn in your hospitable country. 

It is my fervent wish that, as we become better 
acquainted, as we extend our life among you, you 
and the people of Israel will see fit to give me 
your wholehearted confidence and that I will be 
able to earn a place of trust among you—your 
trust in my good will and in my desire to under- 
stand your problems and aid in their solution. 

And I urge that you continue to extend the hand 
of friendship and your confidence to my Govern- 
ment and to the other nations who signed the 
Tripartite Resolution in 1950. All are friends of 
Israel. All are sincerely desirous of bringing 
peace to your part of the world and thus to Israel. 
For without confidence, without trust, without the 
conviction that all these nations are honestly and 
sincerely striving to bring a just peace to the Near 
East, there cannot be the depth of the spirit of 
friendship the world would like to see. I am cer- 
tain that these nations deserve that confidence and 
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that friendship. I am likewise confident that 
Israel needs their friendship. 

I should also like to urge that you place similar 
confidence in the efforts of the United Nations and 
its Truce Supervision Organization in this area. 
The principles which guide these bodies in their 
efforts to achieve just solutions to difficult prob- 
lems are democratic in the finest sense and deserve 
your trust and confidence. 


Friendship Requires Faith 


If I may philosophize briefly: International 
friendship does not necessitate or presume a com- 
plete agreement of opinion among the nations in- 
volved. It does require faith. It does require 
faith that those nations devise no foreign policies 
with a possible thought of harm or injury to a 
friendly nation. Friendship does not imply ap- 
proval of specific foreign policy so long as 
there is no genuine violation of friendly rela- 
tions. There can be, and naturally there are, 
many honest differences of opinion among friendly 
nations. That is a healthy state of affairs. But 
it is only when the golden strain of friendship 
runs through their relations that there can be the 
necessary understanding, tolerance, moderation of 
thought and action which not only permits but 
generates friendship. These in turn produce what 
is probably the outstanding byproduct of interna- 
tional friendship, that is, a willingness and desire 
to enter into discussions and receive and give coun- 
sel. This is the way of mature nations. This is 
the process which in the long run benefits all 
nations. 

It is well known that my own country, in carry- 
ing out its heavy responsibilities to the world and 
in formulating its vital foreign policies, is con- 
stantly learning and profiting from the broad ex- 
perience and counsel of other countries. Counsel 
is not only accepted, but it is sought after. And 
among our friends we find it. Therefore, we wel- 
come your advice and counsel at all times. 

There are times in everyone’s life when he is 
convinced that he faces an experience of special 
significance—an experience which will be richer 
in human relations and impress the mind and heart 
more vividly than most of his experiences of the 
past havedone. This is the conviction with which 
I take up my duties here in Israel. 

My reasons for this conviction lie both in the 
past and in the present. It would be difficult in- 
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deed to come to this land without having a sense 
of history fall upon one almost like a cloak. This 
is particularly true of all of us who revere the 
Bible as a source of spiritual wisdom which has 
influenced the affairs of men beyond measure. 
Here in this land of the Bible the Jewish people 
first realized their greatness as a race, and in all 
the centuries since they have given continuing 
evidence of their greatness. 

You, the Jewish people, have survived enormous 
trials by the exercise of enormous courage and 
by devotion to the noble principles set forth in 
the Bible by your forefathers. All this—the rich- 
ness and drama of your past history—struck me 
forcibly as I stepped ashore a few days ago in 
Haifa and glanced up toward Mount Carmel. I 
recall that there, centuries ago, Elijah had the 
fiery vision which foretold both the doom and the 
resurrection of Israel. 

Now this realization brought me swiftly into 
the present, and I have been engrossed in the 
present ever since. Every day, with you, I come 
face to face with the problems of Israel’s rebirth. 
They are big problems. But I am convinced that 
you have a big people to cope with these prob- 
lems—people big enough in spirit, in energy and 
intelligence and courage, to build Israel into the 
sturdy member of the family of free nations that 
you want her to be. Israel is destined to play an 
important role on the world’s stage. It is an im- 
portant partner in the free world of today. And 
in reaching this destiny Israel enjoys the full 
friendship of the United States. 

It is a part ofany mission to assure you, not only 
in words but also by whatever deeds may be possi- 
ble, that the Government of the United States 
earnestly desires the continuing development of 
Israel as a free-world partner and that it desires 
to see this development go forward in peace. 

Moreover, the United States Government is 
aware of the fact that, in the light of today’s 
events, the peace Israel has uppermost in her 
mind—that which she knows she must seek most 
urgently—is peace with the Arab States. This, 
too, the United States earnestly desires and rec- 
ognizes as necessary to the security and freedom 
of the nations of the Middle East. Israel is one 
of these nations. She is not looked upon by the 
United States as an isolated state but as part of 
a community of nations—a nation in which the 
hopes, aspirations, and traditions of the people 
are understood by my own people. 
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A few days ago my President in a public address 
in the United States said among other things: 


There must be a patient, tireless effort by our Govern- 
ment to establish a just peace among nations. Essential 
to lasting peace is a genuine desire of the individual citi- 
zens of each nation to understand the traditions and hopes 
and desires of the citizens of all other nations. We in 
America must strive to understand the emotions and at- 
titudes, instilled in other peoples from childhood, which 
lie at the heart of vexing internal difficulties. Above all 
we need the religious quality of compassion—the ability 
to feel the emotions of others as though they were our own. 

But still more is essential to our cause than the capacity 
to understand the motivations which, ingrained in na- 
tions, divided them. We must probe through these to the 
more fundamental urgings, the bonds which make broth- 
ers of all men. 

The desire to be free, the desire to realize one’s own ¢a- 
pacities, the desire for justice, the respect for reason, will- 
ingness to sacrifice for one’s children, love of home and 
iove of peace—all these lie deep in the hearts of all peoples. 
It must be so. It is this divinely inspired faith which 
gives promise to our quest for peace. 


I quote these remarks to show how deeply 
President Eisenhower and, I believe, the people 
of the United States feel with regard to the need 
for peace throughout the world. I am convinced 
that this feeling is applicable in particular to 
the problem of peace as we face it here. I quote 
these remarks to give definite form to that spirit 
which shall guide my own actions while here in 
your country. Iam confident that this spirit per- 
vades your country as widely as it does my own. 
And I pray that before long it will be so manifest 
in other countries, so strong an urge on the part 
of peoples of all countries, that peace will again 
reign and an abiding happiness for those people 
and their children can be built on the strong 
foundations of freedom and peace. 


Peace in Middle East 


Peace in the Middle East is not, as you know, 
to be acquired merely by wishful thinking or even 
by urilateral actions on the part of any single 
country. The burden of insecurity, the yearning 
for peace, and the realization of all that it means 
to Israel are fully understood by the American 
Government and by the American people. There 
is no suggestion in the thinking of the United 
States that Israel is not desirous of peaceful con- 
ditions which will permit her to progress further 
as a nation and be relieved of that unbearable bur- 
den of uncertainty. Although this undisputed 
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understanding of the basic situation may in itself 
bring no direct or progressive action in the de- 
velopment of a peace, it contributes indirectly to 
a more stable condition, and there is definitely 
some satisfaction and comfort in the knowledge 
that it exists. 

So I say to you, if there is one message that I can 
bring to you tonight which should carry some 
measure of reassurance to the people of Israel, it 
is that my Government in formulating its world- 
wide foreign policies is giving serious considera- 
tion and thought to Israel and its important posi- 
tion in this world area. Those precepts of 
charactcr which make for a strong nation, which 
I very briefly mentioned as prevailing in Israel, 
are fully recognized as we consider our foreign 
policies and in particular our relations with your 
country. There can be no justification for any 
fears that high-level interest in Washington is 
reserved for other world areas and for other and 
larger countries than Israel. There has been 
clear and unmistakable evidence to the contrary. 

The President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the people of the United States 
are keenly and alertly interested in Israel and in 
its future. This interest and friendship is as keen 
today, I believe, as it was when your nation was 
created. 

I draw from my own personal experiences in 
Washington only a short time ago to support my 
statements. I need only to recall my experience 
immediately prior to departing for this country 
to obtain emphatic and encouraging evidence of 
the direct and continuing interest in your country 
on the part of the leaders of my Government. As 
I told His Excellency the President of Israel the 
other day when I presented my credentials to him, 
President Eisenhower in his message to me on my 
departure for Israel showed clearly that he recog- 
nized the importance of Israel-United States 
friendship in this free world. And he saw clearly 
the pivotal position that Israel occupies. He is 
fully conscious of the need for peace and tran- 
quillity in this area and is very much interested in 
all policies which may affect Israel and her 
neighbors. 

In my final conversations with Secretary of 
State Dulles, I was frankly amazed at his famil- 
iarity with the many complex details of Israel's 
problems and the very high place of interest which 
they held in his overall consideration of world 
problems. He revealed an unusual closeness to 
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these matters—a closeness and familiarity which 
could come only from a lively personal interest 
and attention to them. It is well known that he 
has devoted an impressive part of his heavily 
scheduled time to studies and discussions with 
groups of persons and with our public leaders 
who have fostered Israel’s interests devotedly and 
intensely, with your diplomatic representatives, 
with our own Congressmen, and others. His rec- 
ord of interest not only dates back beyond his visit 
to the Middle East something over a year ago 
(which, incidentally, was the only instance on 
record of a visit by a United States Secretary of 
State to the Near Eastern area and to Israel), but 
it has continued during his very intensive activity 
and heavy duties as long as he has been Secretary 
of State. 

And I should like to refer to the very high level 
of interest in Israel affairs displayed by leaders 
in our Congress. This is an important and hope- 
fulsign. .ind this interest is not merely academic. 
It is a real and active one. You have witnessed 
the arrival in Israel of members of our Congress 
from time to time who have in the past sought 
firsthand information, and you will soon see others 
coming to this country to better understand the 
basic influences and the background of the situa- 
tion. This intense interest reveals clearly the im- 
portance they attach to Israel in their thinking 
and their firm determination to apply constructive 
and intelligent thought to all matters pertaining 
to our relations with your country and with the 
Near East. 

Related to this important congressional interest 
is the fact that our foreign policy is a true bi- 
partisan policy. This brings into play the best 
brains and the best leaders of our Congress on 
matters affecting Israel and our relations with her. 
I believe that with all of their manifest official 
interest there can be no possibility of the problems 
of Israel escaping our policymakers and there can 
be no possibility of Israel being abandoned or for- 
gotten in the consideration of worldwide prob- 
lems. She is, I believe, in the forefront of our 
foreign-policy thinking. 

Now, I have been talking about the considerable 
degree of interest in Israel’s welfare which has 
been displayed by the United States Govern- 
ment—by the executive and legislative branches— 
and the inspiring encouragement which I derived 
from that situation. But it occurs to me that no 
one can discuss this subject fully without also dis- 
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cussing the attitude of the people who make that 
Government what it is. These are the ordinary 
American citizens who, in these days, have found 
themselves called upon in many ways to be world 
citizens. 

Thad a splendid opportunity to renew acquaint- 
ance with my own countrymen during the several 
months I have just had at home among them. 
And I learned something about what they think 
on a good many issues, both domestic and foreign. 
The extent of their interest in foreign affairs and 
in Israel’s position in the Middle East surprises 
me. 

You will not find many isolationists among 
Americans today. For one thing, modern methods 
of communication and transport have erased geo- 
graphical isolation. For another, political devel- 
opments within the last 40 years have involved 
Americans actively and personally in world af- 
fairs. The First World War involved our forces 
in Europe, and Americans came to know Europe 
far better. The Second World War took us to 
the Far East as well as to Europe. In the events 
which followed World War IT, Americans came to 
know Korea and Indochina not as faraway places 
but as places wherein events had a direct bearing 
on their own lives and security. 

All these developments have convinced the 
American of today that insecurity almost any- 
where in the world can affect his ow: security. It 
is this realization, plus his deep-rooted humani- 
tarian impulses, which has caused him to turn his 
eyes toward the Near East. And again I say I was 
surprised to diseover how much is known about the 
situation which exists here in your part of the 
world. 

These plain American citizens see the Near East 
as an area with a rich and ancient culture and vast 
possibilities for economic development. But they 
also see it as disorganized and disunited. The 
American wonders why the sources of friction 
among Middle Eastern nations cannot be elimi- 
nated. He sees this friction as diverting energies 
that are needed for creating strength and a better 
standard of living. He feels his Government 
should do what it can. His Government can and 
will. And this is where I can, I hope, play some 
beneficial part in helping my Government to un- 
derstand and properly evaluate the policies, the 
attitudes, and the events as they occur here—those 
which may delay or may advance peace in this 
area. 
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Ours is a heavy responsibility and a complex 
one. It means that to the limit of our ability 
we must help to harmonize the conflicting views 
of many free, self-governing nations—without en- 
croaching upon the rights which all people cherish 
and without destroying the strength and inde- 
pendence of any free-world partner. We must try 
to help the free nations live together in peace in 
reconciling their differences, but we must not de- 
stroy diversity, for in diversity we recognize one 
of the rights of freedom. Fortunately, we do not 
carry this responsibility alone. For the United 
States is only one of a number of free-world part- 
ners, and each of these partners is responsible to 
the others—and to humanity—for earnestly seek- 
ing and firmly establishing ways to live together 
in peace. 

In the fulfillment of our solemn responsibility 
we have found that, although progress has at 
times been frustratingly slow and discouraging, 
patience and forbearance have finally brought 
peaceful settlement. That gives us hope for the 
future settlement of the long-standing interna- 
tional problems of today—a hope that through 
negotiation conflicts can be resolved in peace. 


Fundamentals of Hope 


Now do not misunderstand me. In making this 
statement I do not presume to pose as an inveterate 
optimist who, in his enthusiasm and hope for the 
best and in his intense wishful thinking, overlooks 
the stern realities of the situation. I would be 
less than realistic and honest to suggest that the 
situation in the Near East at this time is devoid of 
very serious and explosive conditions. My very 
limited experience of about one month would in 
itself dispel any such misunderstanding. But 
back of every conflict and underneath every dark 
and discouraging problem there always exist cer- 
tain basically sound factors which, when they be- 
come properly operative, can bring encouraging 
results. Even at this stage they can be recog- 
nized as factors upon which our hope can be built. 
Similar situations and similar independence have 
been recognized throughout history. 

As I see these fundamentals of hope, they are 
potential bases of a solution to outstanding prob- 
lems in this part of the world. Their translation 
from potential to operative influences rests within 
the powers of your country, of my country, and of 
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the free-world countries. Or perhaps I should 
say the benefits are dependent upon the actions 
of your people, of my people, and the people of the 
free world. Working together in the all-conquer- 
ing spirit of friendship, all things are possible. 
Even with the greatest stretch of imagination, by 
the greatest perseverance of common reasoning 
and logic, I cannct make myself believe that the 
problems of today as we face them in this area will 
remain insoluble to the kind of people who make 
up your nation and mine. And we have willing 
and enthusiastic coworkers of many nations of the 
world. 

Why do I have confidence in the future sett!e- 
ment of our major outstanding problems despite 
the record of discouragement during the past few 
years? It is to a considerable extent based on the 
very character of the people of Israel as well as on 
the character of the people of my own country. 
This strong character complex has deep roots. It 
involves the intelligent element of reason as op- 
posed to uncontrolled emotion. It recognizes the 
possibilities of a friendly family of nations. It 
is derived from the functions of the home and the 
family life which has been preserved by our an- 
cestors throughout the years. Whea I speak of 
the family of nations to which Israel and the 
United States belong, I am forcefully struck with 
the tremendously important part that the family 
unit has played in the life of our countries. This 
leads me to the strong conviction that any nation 
the life of which is built so solidly on the family 
and the home will have the strength of character 
and leadership to bring its problems to a successful 
conclusion in the end. And such nations will 
never fail to occupy leading positions in the great 
world family of nations. It is largely through 
the family that national character is formed— 
where the virtues of hard work, courage, the love 
of fair play, and belief in human brotherhood are 
taught. These ennobling qualities have been 
passed from generation to generation. 

In closing may I again say that United States- 
Israel friendship plays an important part in the 
free world. Together we can supply the leadership 
required to bring peace so sorely needed in this 
part of the world. Israel is in a forward posi- 
tion in that respect. Leadership in all fields of 
human betterment—not only in government but 
also in organization and management, in science, 
the professions, and the arts—is a proven quality 
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of the Jewish people. Your talent in these mat- 
ters is outstanding. It can be most effective. 

Added to this is the unique tradition handed 
down to you from ancient times. The first people 
in history to call for justice in man’s dealings with 
his fellowmen were the prophets of Israel. Their 
ideas helped lay the foundations upon which the 
United States grew into a living democracy, for 
these ideas were woven into our Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution. Thus, you 
and I are bound together in a great venture—a 
great ideal. And we will, I am sure, be joined by 
others. To this venture I look forward with the 
greatest of interest and pleasure. 

And may I ask the liberty of suggesting, as my 
final words, a joint creed—a joint pattern for this 
joint venture. I quote from an inscription carved 
in stone on one of our great public buildings in 
Washington. It has always inspired me—it in- 
spires me now: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, thy 
God’s, and thy truth’s. Be noble, and that nobleness that 
lies in other men, sleeping, but never dead, will rise in 
majesty to meet thine own. 


U.S. and Canada Meet Informally 
To Discuss Trade Relations 


Joint Communique 
Press release 7 dated January 6 

An informal meeting took place in Washington 
this afternoon attended by the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Hon. 
L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, and the Hon. W. E. Harris, Minister of 
Finance, representing the Canadian Government, 
and by Hon. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, Hon. George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Hon. True D. Morse, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, representing the United 
States Government. A number of problems were 
reviewed which are of current interest in trade 
relations between Canada and the United States. 
Particular attention was devoted to the progress 
being made at the review session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which is now 
under way in Geneva, Switzerland. Among the 
problems being dealt with at the review session, 
which are of direct concern both to Canada and 
the United States, are the future of tariff conces- 
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sions made under the Agreement, agricultural im- 
port restrictions, and the widespread use of import 
restrictions for balance-of-payments reasons. The 
meeting was cordial, and it was possible to have 
a full and frank exchange of views on both sides. 


President Decides Against Further 
Restrictions on Wood Screws 


White House press release dated December 23 


The President on December 23 declined to ac- 
cept the recommendations of three members of the 
U.S. Tariff Commission for an absolute quota on 
imports of wood screws of iron or steel. 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation into the 
effect of trade agreement concessions on domestic 
manufacture of wood screws was made pursuant 
to section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act. In its report, the Commission divided 
equally. On two earlier occasions when domestic 
producers made similar applications, the Tariff 
Commission declined to recommend restrictive 
action against imports. 

In the Commission’s report on its latest investi- 
gation, three Commissioners, concluding that wood 
screws are being imported into this country in such 
increased quantities as to cause serious injury to 
the domestic industry, recommended an absolute 
annual quota on imports of 2,800,000 gross. The 
other three Commissioners found no serious injury 
or threat of serious injury and therefore recom- 
mended that no action be taken. Under law, split 
decisions in the’ Commission are forwarded to the 
President for resolution and he is authorized to 
consider the findings of either as the findings of the 
Commission. 

The President, in identical letters to Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and Representative Daniel A. 
Reed, Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, stated that a recent decline in the 
domestic production of wood screws has stemmed 
not from imports but mainly from an increased use 
of materials other than wood. The President said 
that since 1951 the ratio of imports to consumption 
has shown no increase, but rather a slight tendency 
to decrease. 


*Copies of the Tariff Commission’s report may be 
obtained from the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Text of President’s Letter 


Dear Mr. Cuamman: The United States Tariff 
Commission on October 28, 1954 submitted to me a 
report of its escape clause investigation on wood 
screws of iron or steel, made pursuant to section 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act. 

The Commission is equally divided as to whether 
the imposition of additional restrictions on im- 
ports of wood screws is warranted. Under the 
law, I am authorized to consider the findings of 
either group as the findings of the Commission. 
This is the third investigation on wood screws to be 
completed by the Commission in three years. In 
the two preceding investigations, the Commission 
found no serious injury and recommended no 
action. 

The group of Commissioners favoring restric- 
tive action believes that the increase in imports of 
wood screws since 1950 is causing serious injury 
and that to remedy the injury an absolute quota 
should be imposed limiting imports to 2,800,000 
gross annually, or roughly half of the recent level. 

The other group of Commissioners finds no seri- 
ous injury or threat of serious injury and therefore 
recommends that no action be taken. 

The first significant imports of wood screws into 
the American market after World War IT occurred 
late in 1950 when domestic producers were unable 
fully to meet the exceptional demand stimulated 
by the Korean conflict. At that time, imports 
increased from negligible quantities to around 6 
million gross, or about 10 per cent of the 62 million 
gross consumption of that period. After 1951 the 
importation of wood screws continued but it has 
tended irregularly downward. Imports this year, 
based on totals for the first nine months, appear 
likely to run lower than for any year since 1950. 

Meanwhile, domestic production of wood screws, 
though generally higher since World War II than 
in the decade before the war, has also tended down- 
ward recently. But this decline in late years has 
stemmed, not from imports, but mainly from an 
increasing use of materials other than wood. The 
ratio of imports to consumption since 1951 has 
shown no increase but rather a slight tendency to 
decrease. 

Spot reports indicate that such workers as are 
no longer engaged in the manufacture of wood 
screws have generally been employed in other de- 
partments in the same plants or by other plants 
producing similar products in the same general 
labor market area. 
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Financial returns of eleven companies making 
about 85 per cent of all domestic shipments of wood 
screws indicate that this industry as a whole has 
not suffered serious injury. Earnings have aver- 
aged well above those for all metal fabricating 
companies. Of course, not all of the firms have 
done equally well. Four located in the Midwest 
and South, accounting for half of the domestic 
output, show better returns then the others. Such 
difficulties as have been encountered by some firms, 
however, cannot clearly be attributed to imports 
since other domestic producers are operating suc- 
cessfully. By the same token, it is at best doubtful 
that an import restriction would materially relieve 
the less successful plants which have for some time 
been losing ground to more effective domestic pro- 
ducers. I do not believe that the escape clause was 
intended to relieve the steady pressure of internal 
competition toward better production methods and 
lower costs. 

The domestic capacity available for the manu- 
facture of wood screws for defense needs in case of 
emergency appears to be entirely adequate. 

For all these reasons I have decided against 
imposing new import restrictions in this case. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 1st Session 


Tensions Within the Soviet Captive Countries: Albania. 
S. Doc. 70, part 6, July 28, 1958. 23 pp. 

Tensions Within the Soviet Captive Countries: Hungary. 
S. Doe. 70, part 7, July 28, 1953. 33 pp. 


83d Congress, 2d Session 


Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the 
United Nations. Hearing before the Subcommittee To 
Investigate the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. Part 6, March 10, 1954. 
33 pp. 

Communist Aggression Investigation. Fourth Interim 
Report of Hearings before the House Select Committee 
on Communist Aggression under Authority of H. Res. 
346 and H. Res. 488. Part 2: Chicago, Ill., May 3-4, 
1954; New York, N. Y., May 7-8, 1954; London, England, 
June 14-19, 1954; Munich, Germany, June 23-30, 1954. 
770 pp. 

Amending Section 4527, Revised Statutes. Hearing before 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies on H. R. 3800. June 15, 1954. 24 pp. 

The Foreign Operations Administration End-Use Control 
Program. Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Operations. June 17, 
18, and 23, 1954. 215 pp. 
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Forced Labor in the Soviet Union and Its Satellites 


Following are the texts of statements made in 
Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural) of the U.N. General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 10 and 14 by UWS. Representative A. M. Ade 
Johnson and James F. Green, adviser to the U.S. 
delegation. The statements were made during de- 
bate on a draft resolution (U.N. doc. A/C.3/L— 
456) condemning forced labor and calling for con- 
tinued effort toward its abolition. 


STATEMENT BY MR. JOHNSON 


U.S. delegation press release 2077 dated December 10 


This 20th century in which we are living came 
as an era of great hope for the human race. Much 
that has been beyond our grasp for so long in our 
history seems at last within reach. Many of our 
hopes for this century have been fulfilled or are on 
the way to fulfillment. Technologically we have 
learned a great deal. We have made vast strides 
in medicine, and we are able to prevent, control, 
and cure diseases that once had the power to ravage 
whole cities and even nations. We are able to 
produce ever-greaier quantities of food for our ex- 
panding world population. 

In other fields, too, we have seen some dreams 
come true. At the end of the First World War a 
number of new sovereign nations came into being, 
in line with the principle of self-determination of 
peoples. And within the past decade we have 
seen the emergence of still more free nations. 
That the distinguished representatives of the 


Philippines, of India, of Burma, of Pakistan, of - 


Indonesia, and a number of other governments are 


here in this Assembly, playing a vital and essential | 


role in our critical deliberations, is clear testimony 
of the changes and progress of our century. 

It is within this setting that we have to consider 
the phenomenon which we call forced labor. And 
within this setting of progressive enlightenment, 
the thing that we call forced labor looms as ¢ 
dark, ominous, and cruel shadow. It is not the 
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first time we have had to take a look at this ques- 
tion. Weare already familiar with it. And yet 
each time it arises most of us, I am sure, are over- 
taken by feelings of shock that such a thing exists 
in our century. Old-fashioned slavery was long 
ago repudiated and outlawed by most of the world. 
Where it survives it is only as a remnant of a way 
of life which the civ'lized world long ago aban- 
doned. But this thing which we call forced labor 
exists on a huge scale. It involves uncounted mil- 
lions of helpless human beings. And it is an in- 
strument of concerted government policy in a 
contiguous region of the world where nearly 1 
billion people live. 

It is certainly one of the paramount obligations 
of our United Nations to seek paths, day in and 
day out, for closer understanding between nations 
and differing political systems. But there are 
aspects of differing political concepts which per- 
mit of no compromise whatsoever. I am deeply 
convinced of the principle that our world cannot 
forever endure “half slave and half free.” Either 
this world will continue its progress toward the 
freedom which the 20th century promised, or it 
will succumb to the concept of man as a demeaned, 
inconsequential creature whose destiny is to live, 
work, and die at the bidding of those who wield 
political power. Whether we speak of these 
things in the United Nations or not, these two con- 
cepts are in real and serious conflict with one an- 
other. We cannot fail to take sober notice of this 
conflict. 

Mr. Chairman, the General Assembly last year 
discussed this question at some length.’ This past 
spring the Economic and Social Council examined 
the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor.2. There is no need, under the circum- 

1for statements made by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord at the 
eighth session, see BuLtetTiIn of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 865. 

7 U.N. doc. E/2431. For statements made by Preston 
Hotchkis in the Economie and Social Council, see BULLE- 
TIN Of May 24, 1954, p. 804. 
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stances, to recapitulate the familiar facts in regard 
to forced labor within the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. Those facts are clear enough for all 
to see and ponder. 

It is also a matter of record that the Soviet 
Union has refused to make any substantive reply 
to communications from the Ad Hoc Committee 
and the Secretary-General concerning forced la- 
bor within the Soviet Union. No matter what 
interpretation the Soviet Union places on its ac- 
tion, I think the real significance of the refusal 
is apparent to all. 


Forced Labor in Communist China 


Today I want to turn the spotlight on the man- 
ner in which the forced labor system, so ingeni- 
ously developed and refined under Soviet com- 
munism, has been imposed upon a nation of more 
than 600 million people in Asia. This nation is 
Communist China. Under the current Commu- 
nist regime in Peiping, Communist China has 
fallen victim to the full fury of this legally sanc- 
tioned savagery. The manifold purposes of forced 
labor under the Chinese Communists are—as in 
the Soviet Union—to provide a vast horde of hu- 
man arms, backs, and legs to perform construction 
tasks at an absolute minimum cost; to eliminate 
from the population at large all those who have 
opposed or who might oppose the policies of the 
regime; to hold over the heads of the Chinese 
people, day and night, the threat of the direst 
punishment for the slightest action or expression 
against the government; and to reconstitute the 
Chinese society into an absolute monolithic state 
in which the individual lives only for the purpose 
of supporting the regime which controls him. 
Forced labor in China is, in short, an instrument 
for political control, for public terror, and for 
implementation of economic programs. 

It would be hard to know exactly how many 
millions of helpless Chinese of all classes—former 
landowners, former civil servants, former busi- 
nessmen, former soldiers of the National Govern- 
ment, and former farmers—are today in Peiping’s 
slave labor camps, or how many are serving at 
compulsory labor outside the camps. We know 
that the number is large, and much of our infor- 
mation comes directly from spokesmen of China’s 
Communist regime. 

With a candor born of inexperience, the Chinese 
Communist leaders have spread profusely on the 
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record the manner in which they have used the 
forced labor system as a means of fulfilling eco- 


nomic plans. The Peiping People’s Daily Jen 
Min Jih Pao, the official organ of the Chinese 
Communist Party, on September 7 of this year, 
revealed that more than 83 percent of the persons 
in confinement throughout the country had been 
assigned to forced labor. The People’s Daily 
specified that these individuals had been put to 
work cutting timber, constructing buildings, re- 
storing and building water conservation installa- 
tions, railways, and highways. 

The economic value of this slave labor force to 
the regime was revealed in the meeting of the 
Government Administration Council on August 
26, 1954, by Lo Jui-ching, Peiping’s Minister of 
Public Security, who enumerated a few of the 
production totals for the year 1953. He noted that 
slave laborers had produced in 1953 2 billion 
bricks, 770 million tiles, 4,284,000 pairs of socks, 
and 1,700,000 couplers for steam radiators. Lo 
Jui-ching also reported that many new farms had 
been established for forced labor, a number with 
more than 10,000 mou (1,666 acres) of land, and 
that considerable numbers of forced labor indus- 
trial units had been established. He reported that 
many so-called engineering corps had been created 
for the repair of conservation works, lumbering, 
railroad building, and the construction of state 
buildings. 

Other reports indicate the vast extent of this 
system. As early as October 24, 1951, Radio 
Chungking announced that more than 19,000 
prisoners in the south Szechuan area had been put 
to compulsory work of various kinds, with another 
7,500 prisoners performing labor forthe army. A 
late 1954 report states that a labor reform camp 
near Yingte, Kwangtung, established in 1950, had 
become the second largest such camp in central 
and south China, with approximately 70,000 slave 
laborers. 

In March 1953, forced labor was reported on 
railway construction jobs in Kansu Province in 
northwest China. Another recent report on 
camps in Szechuan includes those at Chungking 
with 11,000 forced laborers and Chengtu with 
10,000. A camp at Kantzu in Sikiang Province 
is reported to have 10,000. Forced labor camps 
have also been reported at Fenghsu near Amoy, 
Chinchiting, Hshan-Tungpu, Tenghsien, Kashgar, 
and Sulo. Forced labor camps reported in Hei- 
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lungchian include those at Tetu, with over 15,000 
slave laborers, Sunwu with 8,000, and Hsunhochen 
with 4,000. 

Even with the fragmentary information avail- 
able, it is clearly apparent that the slave labor 
system is firmly established on the Chinese main- 
land. And, Mr. Chairman, what we have to deal 
with is not just statistics. These figures I have 
mentioned represent human beings. The figures 
themselves are so overwhelming that by the time 
we come to the end of them it is difficult to re- 
member that we aren’t talking about bushels of 
rice, or about rupees, but about men and women, 
young and old. 


Deferred Death Sentences 

You recall, I am sure, that representatives of 
the Labor Party of the United Kingdom visited 
China recently. Those visitors saw some of the 
slave laborers in action. One member of the 
visiting group was Rene MacColl, a correspondent 
of the London Daily Express. Here is his descrip- 
tion of what he saw: 


Here were half-naked men working with a ferocious 
determination and concentration such as I have never 
seen elsewhere. The way in which they went through 
a sort of drill, shuffling and moving to a pattern, was 
first impressive and then frightening. It was like a 
Speeded-up film by some satirical director bent upon 
exposing the soullessness of big business. 

Then came the chief warden’s casual revelation: about 
two-thirds of the several thousand men and women in 
the jail were political prisoners ; and many of the political 
prisoners were under sentence of death. 

We began to understand the prisoners’ total absorp- 
tion in their tasks. It was explained that the death sen- 
tence was held in abeyance for a 2-year period in order 
to see if the prisoner “truly and sincerely would see the 
error of his ways and genuinely embrace the concepts of 
the People’s New China.” If he did, the prisoner could 
expect commutation of his sentence to life imprisonment. 


Mr. Chairman, the British correspondent’s in- 
formation about deferred death sentences hanging 
like a guillotine over the heads of the helpless 
slave labor prisoners is well substantiated. This 
diabolical device is an integral part of the system. 
Let me quote to you what the Peiping People’s 
Daily has to say on this subject : 

Deferment of 2 years does not mean immediate re- 
lease after 2 years. Based upon the accomplishment 
during these 2 years, decision will be made as to whether 


the execution of the death sentence will be carried out. 
If it is found that the work they achieved is not satis- 
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factory, or that they refuse to reform, they can be ex- 
ecuted at any time. And even if they show willingness to 
be reformed, their conviction can also be commuted to 
life imprisonment. 

I suggest that in the darker periods of human 
history, when old-fashioned slavery was accept- 
able to some peoples, we had nothing quite 
comparable to this ugly inhumanity. Men and 
women from all walks of life are rounded up be- 
cause they are regarded as enemies or possible 
enemies of the regime in power, because they have 
not learned that in this kind of state there is only 
one view that can be voiced—that of the regime 
itself. They are divested of what Peiping calls 
“political rights’—that means, divested of legal 
and humanitarian protections of any kind—and 
assigned to hard labor for life, or for as long as 
the regime wishes, or until the state decides to 
liquidate them altogether. As long as they live 
they are called upon to be “reformed,” to have their 
brains washed, to criticize themselves, to make 
confession upon confession, to demean their hu- 
man spirit, and to give every ounce of physical 
energy to the work assigned by the regime in the 
faint hope that the regime will relent. 


Policy Enunciated by Mao Tse-tung. 


This thing did not happen by accident. It was 
not something that just occurred. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the basic character of the 
Chinese people, any more than the forced labor 
system in the Soviet Union has to do with the char- 
acter of the Soviet peoples. This nightmarish 
device was planned and replanned. On July 1, 
1949—even before he achieved absolute power— 
Mao Tse-tung enunciated the basic principle of 
the forced labor institution he intended to impose 
on China. In his essay “On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship” he declared : 

All the experiences of the Chinese people, accumulated 
in the course of successive decades, tell us to carry out a 
people’s democratic dictatorship. This means that the 
reactionaries must be deprived of the right to voice their 
opinions; only the peopie have that right. Those be- 
longing to reactionary classes or groups would be given 
a chance to reform themselves through labor into new 
persons—but only on condition that they do not rebel, 
sabotage, or create disturbances. 

This policy, Mao explained, could be referred to 
as “benevolent policy” but it would be “compul- 
sorily imposed upon those originally from enemy 
classes... . If they do not want to work, the 


People’s State will force them to do so.” 
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Mao’s basic principle was incorporated 3 months 
later in an ollicial document called the “Common 
Program” and adopted by the Political Consulta- 
tive Conference on September 29, 1949. That 
document provided for the suppression of so-called 
counter-revolutionary activities, and it spelled out 
some of the things it had in mind. I quote from 
article 7: 

Reactionary elements, feudal landlords, bureaucratic 
capitalists in general must, according to law, also be de- 
prived of their political rights within a necessary period 
after they have been disarmed and their special power 
abolished, but they shall at the same time be given a 
means of living and compelled to reform themselves 
through labor to become new men. 


‘People’? and “‘Non-People”’ in Communist China 


I would like to diverge for a moment here to 
take note of the peculiar context in which these 
documents refer to “men” and “people.” ‘There 
appear to be two classes of creatures in China 
having the outward characteristics of human be- 
ings. First, there are what Mao Tse-tung calls 
“the people,” members and supporters of the Com- 
munist Party and those who make no overt 
resistance to the dictatorship imposed on them. 
Then there are the “non-people”—those who, for 
whatever political or social reason, are regarded 
as undesirable or dangerous to the regime. These 
include all who oppose the regime, or who voice 
opposition sentiment, or who may have been in 
the civil service or army of the National Govern- 
ment, and so on. 

The Chinese Communist press and radio, over a 
long period of time, referred to open anti-Com- 
munists in the country as “wild beasts.” It re- 
ported every so often the fact that so many thou- 
sand “wild beasts” had been slaughtered by 
Communist forces. What we have here, among 
other things, is an ideological rationale for 
slavery and arbitrary mistreatment. Those sen- 
tenced to forced labor are not really people, 
according to the doctrine, and therefore, the 
Communists say, we need have no further con- 
cern for them—unless here and there, perhaps, a 
convict may be able to wash his brain so thor- 
oughly and work so hard that he may condi- 
tionally again be considered a part of the human 
race. It is in this context that Mao’s statement 
that only the “people” have the right to voice 
their opinions becomes clear. 

The punitive drive against the “non-people” in 
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Communist China, those branded as “counter- 
revolutionaries,” was further elaborated on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951, in a law entitled “Regulations of 
the People’s Republic of China for the Punishment 
of Counter-Revolutionaries.” These regulations 
spelled out in greater detail who were the “people” 
and who were not. They broadened the number 
of punishable offenses to include virtually anyone 
whom the regime might desire to punish. Counter- 
revolutionaries now included not only capitalists, 
landlords, and other so-called “reactionary ele- 
ments,” but also those who fabricate and spread 
rumors, instigate resistance to labor service, con- 
duct “counter-revolutionary propaganda and agi- 
tation,” alienate and split the solidarity between 
the government and the nationalities, democratic 
classes, parties and groups, and the like. 

Under the principle of retroactivity a man could 
be condemned for an act committed before the law 
itself had been conceived. Thus a person who at 
any time in his life had publicly uttered senti- 
ments contrary to Communist policy in 1951 
would be liable to punishment. Under the princi- 
ple of analogy, a man could be punished for an 
act not even specified in the regulations but which 
resembled in some way the punishable acts which 
were cited. 

In short, they incorporated into Communist 
China basic elements of the Soviet forced labor 
system—the term “counter-revolutionary” as a 
term to embrace all those “class enemies” who dis- 
agree with the detailed plans of the party, the 
retroactive nature of laws, and the extension of 
the laws through analogy. 

While they thus established a legal basis to 
punish opposition to the policies of the regime 
and to punish the expression of opinions contrary 
to those of the regime, the rulers of Communist 
China did not bother to provide for any legal 
measures establishing forced labor as a punish- 
ment or specifying the conditions under which 
persons might be sentenced to forced labor camps. 
The regulations of 1951 were silent on this point, 
although they have in fact served as the basis for 
the extensive system of forced labor Communist 
China has carried on since 1949, 


Slave Labor System Legalized 


Finally, on the basis of all of this experience, 
the Peiping regime got around to “legalizing” its 
slave labor system. On August 26 of this year, 
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Chinese Communist leaders completed the drafting 
of a law intended to make slave labor a legal and 
permanent institution. This law, passed by the 
929d Meeting of the Government Administration 
Council, is called “Regulations Governing Labor 
Service for Reform of the People’s Republic of 
China.” 

Translations of the text of this law, and of sup- 
plementary regulations for dealing with the re- 
lease of forced laborers at the termination of their 
sentences, have been submitted to the Secretary- 
General by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and circulated directly by that 
Organization to delegations. The Icrru has also 
submitted to the Secretary-General, and circu- 
lated to delegations, the speech of Minister Lo 
Jui-ching in which he presented the law to the 
Council, as well as an editorial from the Peiping 
People’s Daily urging its rapid implementation. 

Because these documents are already available, 
I will limit my remarks to some of the most im- 
portant aspects of the new law. 

In its own language, the purpose of the forced 
labor regulations is to punish all “counter-revo- 
lutionary criminals and other criminals through 
labor service to become new people.” 

The law carefully states what was already the 
practice under the Common Program—that is, the 
intention of the regime to compel the prisoners 
to change their political opinions. This political 
character is openly ascribed to the punishment, 
both in the regulations and in the commentaries 
made on them. Article 25 makes it most explicit, 
calling for the coordination of forced labor with 
political and ideological education so the crimi- 
nals may be “‘reformed into new men.” The “re- 
form” is to be carried out through collective study 
classes, individual interviews, study of assigned 
documents, and organized discussions (article 
26) for at least 1 hour a day, 28 days a month 
(article 52). 

The comments of the People’s Daily with respect 
to this policy were that the Communist Party 
must carry out “various effective measures to trans- 
form the various evil ideological conceptions in the 
minds of the people, so that they may be educated 
and reformed into new people. The enforcement 
of compulsory labor service for reform among the 
criminals during the period of their confinement 
is one of the most effective means to achieve such 
an end.” 

The intention to employ forced labor in ac- 
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cordance with the economic plans of the state is 
equally well stated. Asin the U.S.S.R., the rulers 
of Communist China are assuring themselves of a 
vast pool of cheap labor upon which they can 
plan when constructing their economic programs. 
That such utilization of forced laborers will not 
be forgotten is assured by article 30 of the regu- 
lations, which specifies : “Production in labor serv- 
ice for reform shall serve the interests of national 
economic construction and be included in the 
state’s general production and construction plans.” 
The plans for using forced laborers are to be drawn 
up in accordance with guidance from the various 
departments of the government (article 31). Spe- 
cific priority is given to agricultural production; 
industrial, mining, and porcelain production 
enterprises; and water conservancy, road build- 
ing, and other construction projects (article 33). 
Forced laborers may be transferred from one area 
and one type of employment to another (article 
35). 

Juveniles from the ages of 13 to 18 are also to 
perform “light labor service” while being given 
an “education in politics, in the new moral code, 
and in basic cultural subjects and production tech- 
niques” (article 22). 


Types of Forced Labor Institutions 


Aside from special institutions for juveniles, 
there are three major types of forced labor insti- 
tutions corresponding generally to the places of 
ordinary imprisonment, forced labor camps, and 
forced labor colonies of the U.S.S.R. The insti- 
tution for the relatively minor crimes, calling for 
sentences of 2 years or less, is the “detention house” 
(article 8). Apparently there was some objection 
to the utilization of these jails, for Minister Lo 
Jui-ching found it necessary in his statement be- 
fore the Government Administration Council to 
defend them on the basis that they were also in- 
cluded in the forced labor legislation of the Soviet 
Union. 

The most serious offenders—those having been 
sentenced to death or lengthy terms—are to be 
placed in prisons, made to do compulsory labor 
service and to receive education under the prin- 
ciple of rigid control (articles 13-14). 

The third institution, most comparable to the 
vast slave labor camps of the U.S.S.R., is known 
as the “labor service for reform corps.” The mass 
of “counter-revolutionaries and other criminals 
suited for labor service in the open”—including, 
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apparently, many with sentences only up to 2 
years—are to be put into the camps and colonies 
of the reform corps (article 17). It is through 
this institution—and under its own Mvp—that 
Communist China is undoubtedly building in its 
northwest provinces the Communist Chinese coun- 
terpart of the great Siberian slave labor empire 
of the Soviet secret police. 

How large such an empire may be is also re- 
flected in the regulations, article 20 of which spe- 
cifies that, on the basis of the number of criminals 
and the needs of production, forced labor corps 
may be organized into small companies, medium 
companies, large companies, branch companies, 
and general corps. Forced labor corps of 3,000 or 
more prisoners in isolated areas are envisaged in 
such numbers that it was found necessary to in- 
clude four articles on them (articles 63-66). 

Forced laborers are to work from 9-10 hours 
daily, or as much as 12 hours daily in seasonal pro- 
duction activities; they are to get only 1 day of 
rest every 2 weeks (article 52). This means a 
work week of a minimum of 5814 hours. Add the 
minimum of 614 hours political education per 
week, and the total work week comes to a minimum 
of 65 hours. A speed-up system is introduced 
under the guise of “production competitions” 
(article 28). The Chinese slave laborers receive 
no pay. This is not made clear in the regulations 
but was pointedly stated in the accompanying 
editorial in the following words: “Such labor is 
forced, and without compensation, and carried out 
under strict control.” As in the U.S.S.R., forced 
laborers will be assigned work norms (article 68). 
Whether food rations will be tied to these norms is 
not specified. 

Other built-in compulsions for rigorous appli- 
cation to assigned work and rapid reform of 
thinking almost make the crude pressure of work 
norms unnecessary in any case. The deferment of 
the execution of death penalties for 2 years, during 
which the prisoner is called upon to prove his re- 
generation through hard work and reform of his 
thoughts, is retained (article 13). An elaborate 
system of reporting on the maintenance of disci- 
pline, and attitudes toward labor and study is 
specified (article 29). Forced laborers are en- 
couraged to report on each other to prison author- 
ities in hope of being extolled, given material re- 
wards, credited with a note of merit, having sen- 
tences reduced, or being paroled (article 68). 
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Arbitrary Retention After End of Sentence 


On the other hand, a forced laborer must have 
done more than simply serve his sentence as speci- 
fied by law in order to be released. As a matter 
of fact, almost no one who is sentenced to forced 
labor may assume that he will be allowed to return 
to his home as a free man on the completion of his 
sentence, no matter how “actively” he engaged in 
forced labor or how studious he was in correcting 
his thoughts. 

To begin with: If he has been sent to a forced 
labor camp in a “large and sparsely populated 
district,” he can be held there arbitrarily, regard- 
less of how he has served his sentence (article 2 
of the Provisional Measures for Dealing with Re- 
lease of Criminals) and even if he has a family to 
return to elsewhere (article 7,same). Even if he 
is not in a camp in a “large and sparsely populated 
district,” and even if he has served his sentence 
satisfactorily, he may still be held arbitrarily un- 
less he has a definite home or vocation to return 
to (article 62). One of the more cynical reasons 
for these provisions, which make it possible to re- 
tain the great bulk of prisoners indefinitely, was 
revealed by Minister Lo Jui-ching when he said: 
“Not only will certain criminals be relieved of 
anxiety for employment on the expiry of their sen- 
tence, but the state will also have its difficulties re- 
duced in dealing with the unemployment prob- 
lem.” 

Besides these general authorizations for the ar- 
bitrary retention of forced laborers, other provi- 
sions are set forth to extend sentences of those who 
have not satisfied the regime during their impris- 
onment. Any important “counter-revolutionary” 
criminal, habitual robber, or thief who fails to 
engage “actively” in forced labor, frequently vio- 
lates prison regulations, or fails to reform can have 
his sentence extended by local courts (article 72). 
Open resistance to forced labor without repenting 
after “repeated education” requires reporting to 
local people’s courts for “attention according to 
law” (article 71), and any new evidence discov- 
ered during his internment apparently can result 
in a lengthening of his sentence (article 43). 

Insummary, a forced laborer can only be assured 
of release at the end of his sentence if he is not in 
a camp in a sparsely settled area, has a home or 
job to return to, has worked “actively” at forced 
labor, has had his opinions corrected, and has been 
a model prisoner. Otherwise, he can be held in- 
definitely. 
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Mr. Chairman, this institution of forced labor 
which has been imposed on the Chinese people 
bears marked similarities to the forced labor in- 
stitution in the Soviet Union. We may take note 
of the fact that the phrase “counter-revolutionary 
criminals” embraces all persons who do not agree 
with the regime or whose social origins are not 
acceptable. It corresponds closely to what the 
Russians call “class enemies” in article 1 of the 
Soviet Corrective Labor Code. We have noted 
that the various types of forced labor confinement 
places in China have already been institutionalized 
in the Soviet Union. There are innumerable 
other similarities throughout. This is no accident. 
Soviet practices in regard to forced labor have 
been used as a model and a tested precedent. Nor 
did itend there. I want to quote to you from the 
statement made by Lo Jui-ching, the Peiping Min- 
ister of Public Security, when he submitted his 
report on the new draft law to the Government 
Administration Council. Mr. Lo said—and I am 
now quoting exactly : 

During the process of preparation, assistance was re- 
ceived from Soviet legal experts, and many discussions 
were held and revisions made. 

That is a short sentence, easily overlooked in the 
long texts which have been distributed. But I 
call your special attention to it. It is something to 
think about. While Soviet representatives in the 
United Nations were denying the existence of 
forced labor in the U.S.S.R., Soviet representa- 
tives in Communist China were extending a per- 
verted “technical assistance” to extend the Soviet 
system of forced labor to that country. 

I believe this reveals, more clearly than any- 
thing I could say, the reality that the world can- 
not remain forever in balance part slave and part 
free. What we are looking at here is an ab- 
horrent system of slave labor spreading from the 
place of its origin to another continent. It now 
blankets all of mainland China, with a population 
of more than 600 million people. 


Albanian Forced Labor 

We have already seen how the slave labor doc- 
trine was exported from the Soviet Union into 
its satellite states in Eastern Europe. We have 
had reports on all of these states except one, Al- 
bania. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumania—all have been infected with this 
cruel disease. One might have thought that the 
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tiny country of Albania, with a population of 
1,300,000, would escape the plague. It was not 
so. No area under Soviet control or operating 
under Soviet doctrine has escaped, neither the 
great population of China nor the small popula- 
tion of Albania. 

Ever since the end of World War II, forced 
labor has been carried out in Albania under a 
variety of laws for both political and economic 
purposes. The Albanian penal code adopted by 
the People’s Assembly on May 23, 1952, provided 
a stable and systematized basis for slave labor. 
Here again the hand of the teacher and master is 
seen. The Albanian Minister of Justice, Bilbil 
Klosi, declared when this law was submitted for 
approval that it embodied the familiar Soviet 
principles of class warfare and revolutionary 
justice. 

The Albanian penal code frankly states its pur- 
pose as that of preserving the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” Major penalties under the code are 
death, imprisonment, and internment at “correc- 
tive labor” camps. All of the familiar character- 
istics of Soviet slave labor practices are present. 
There are some 40 political prisons and concen- 
tration camps which have been in operation since 
the end of the war. Over 80,000 men, women, 
and children have gone into these camps. It is 
estimated that 16,000 people in the camps have 
perished. At present, around 10,000 persons are 
probably serving in political prisons, and another 
10,000 to 15,000 in concentration camps. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have the time to go 
into any great detail here on the subject of forced 
labor in Albania. But we do have a great deal of 
information on this subject. My Government in- 
tends to submit evidence in writing to the Secre- 
tary-General, in the near future, on the purposes, 
extent, and operation of forced labor in Albania 
as well as in Communist China. 

Much of what I have had to say today may seem 
unreal as we sit here in this comfortable room. 
It is truly fantastic in this enlightened 20th cen- 
tury, but it is real. 

Some may ask themselves, “What does it profit 
us to raise this specter in the United Nations?” 
My answer is that we do not raise it, it has raised 
itself. There is no way of pretending that slave 
labor does not exist. It exists, as many millions 
of unfortunate, helpless people in Europe and 
Asia know too well. We may not escape facing it. 
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Certainly this committee, which is concerned with 
human problems—with basic rights, with funda- 
mental freedoms, with slavery, self-determination, 
refugees, and freedom of information—cannot 
close its eyes to such a primordial violation of the 
human spirit. Remote as slave labor may seem 
to some of us who have been born and have always 
lived in an atmosphere of liberty, we cannot be 
unconcerned with it, any more than we can be un- 
concerned with cholera, leprosy, and yellow fever. 
We may take note that, while there has been no 
change in the system, there appears to have been 
some amelioration in the treatment of forced 
laborers in the Soviet Union. Perhaps our discus- 
sions here in the United Nations have had some- 
thing to do with it. It is hard to know. But we 
must continue our efforts in behalf of the little 
people of this world in whose interest, in the last 
analysis, the United Nations was founded. 


STATEMENT BY MR. GREEN 


Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that the rep- 
resentative of the United States, Mr. Johnson, who 
spoke early in the general debate, could not be 
present this morning to make the very brief reply 
which he had intended to do. Mr. Johnson has 
had to return to his regular duties as Commis- 
sioner of Labor in the State of Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened very carefully and 
very courteously to everything which the distin- 
guished representative of the Soviet Union said 
in his reply this morning, and I am sure he will 
listen to me in the same spirit. 

I listened particularly attentively to hear any 
new facts or new material which would illuminate 
our debate on this very important subject. I re- 
gret to say that I listened in vain. The only new 
material, of which I was conscious at least, were 
the quotations by Mr. William Green and Con- 
gressman Byrd * which the representative of the 
Soviet Union included in his long speech last year 
on this subject but which he had not used until the 
rep'y this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, the representatives of the Soviet 
Union, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 


*The Soviet representative, G. F. Saksin, had quoted 
statements by the late William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Representative Robert 
C. Byrd of West Virginia. 
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and Poland have had three principal things to say 
about my country’s comments on forced labor and 
about the work of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor. The representative of the Soviet 
Union repeated those three principal points this 
morning. 

First, the representatives of these delegations 
have claimed this year, as they did last year, that 
the United States is the real source of forced labor, 
the real example of the existence of systems of 
forced labor in the modern world. 

Now, perhaps, through their Marxian eyes they 
really believe this. But I can only say that I wish 
they would look about them a little more closely 
and a little more carefully. 

The United States Government and its delega- 
tions here and elsewhere have no fear of any facts 
which the representative of the Soviet Union and 
others may wish to present. Our delegations and 
our Government have answered all of these allega- 
tions before the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor and we have answered these allegations here 
and in other bodies of the United Nations. 

Our country, Mr. Chairman, has never claimed 
to be perfect. There is, of course, unemployment 
inthis country. There is, of course, some discrim- 
ination in this country. There is some poverty. 
There are miscarriages of justice. There are other 
abuses. But we do not, Mr. Chairman, have sys- 
tems of forced labor, and the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor so found. 

Our political traditions, our religious ideologies 
are all in opposition to any such systems, to any 
such abuses of human freedom. And where indi- 
vidual miscarriages of justice or individual viola- 
tions of our laws occur, we are continuing to make 
progress in redressing such cases. 

Once or twice a year we read in the newspapers 
of an individual case of peonage or of servitude 
somewhere in the country. And immediately the 
person responsible for that crime is brought into 
court and tried, and, it found guilty, is convicted. 

The Governments of the Soviet Union, of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Communist China 
and other countries, on the other hand, have made, 
as the Ad Hoc Committee found, forced labor a 
part of their laws, a part of their political system 
and a part of their national economy. 

Several members, several representatives of 
these states have commented at length on the 
status of the Negro in the United States, although 
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they did not make exactly clear just what this sub- 
ject has to do with the subject of forced labor 
which is on our agenda. 


May I reply very briefly on this subject. 


Status of American Negro 


It is quite true that our Negro citizens have not 
yet achieved full equality in every field of activity 
inthis country. It is also quite true that our Ne- 
gro citizens are moving steadily ahead, year by 
year, under our democratic traditions and proc- 
esses. I am proud as an American to see Ralph 
Bunche receive a Nobel prize for his services to 
the United Nations. Iam proud to read that Mar- 
ian Anderson is to sing this winter at the Metro- 
politan Opera. Other Negroes in our country are 
rising each year, more numbers each year, to posi- 
tions in our Government, in our States, in our dele- 
gations to international conferences, in our legis- 
latures, in our colleges, and elsewhere. But I am 
even prouder as an American when I read that the 
Supreme Court has knocked down the last barriers 
to Negroes in American schools. And I am 
prouder when I see the general progress forward, 
the steady progress forward of our Negro citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, slavery was ended in the United 
States some 90 years ago. In fact, the traditional 
forms of slavery have long since disappeared in 
most regions of the world, although, as several 
speakers pointed out in our debate some weeks 
ago on the report of the Economic and Social 
Council, vestiges of slavery still remain in some 
countries. 

The tragedy, Mr. Chairman, is that a new form 
of slavery has been developed and has been per- 
fected in the Soviet Union, in the states of Eastern 
Europe, and in Communist China today in the 
middle of the 20th century. There is no doubt 
whatever in my mind that the lot of the Negro in 
this country today is far better than the lot of a 
slave in a forced labor camp in the Soviet Union 
or in Communist China or elsewhere. Asa matter 
of fact, I understand that statistics show that the 
average Negro in this country earns about three 
times the amount that the average Soviet citizen 
earns even outside a forced labor camp. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the representative of the 
Soviet Union and the speakers in the general de- 
bate have had a good deal to say about the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I would like to point out two or 
three things about the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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In the first place, it is not a dictate handed 
down by someone sitting in the White House. It 
is an Act of Congress adopted by the two houses 
of the Congress, by Senators who are elected every 
6 years, and by Representatives who are elected 
every 2 years. Those Senators and those Con- 
gressmen try to reflect the will of the American 
people. They are quite free at any time to change 
their minds, to revise the Taft-Hartley Act, or to 
reject it entirely. That law, like a great many 
other laws in our country, is a matter of great po- 
litical controversy, especially during our elections 
every 2 years. It is criticized by many persons, 
and it is praised by many persons, both inside the 
Congress and outside. 

Perhaps I might repeat or paraphrase the re- 
mark which Mrs. Lord made in our debate last 
year, in referring to the 1952 election, when the 
representative of the Soviet Union included many 
of the quotations made against the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Mrs. Lord pointed out that, while some of 
the persons criticizing and condemning the Taft- 
Hartley Act were thrown out of office in 1952, 
none of them was thrown into jail! 


Study of Charges Against U.S. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the Soviet representative 
asked why the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor, if it were really interested in the problem, 
did not investigate and study conditions in the 
United States. The answer is that it did so. The 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor took up each 
of the charges which had been made against the 
United States, Studied them, and came to con- 
clusions just as it did in connection with other 
charges made against other countries. And the 
Ad Hoc Committee found that forced labor did 
not exist in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, the representative of the Soviet 
Union had some comments this morning about 
the problem of thought control, which had been 
mentioned only in passing, as I recall, in Mr. 
Johnson’s statement. I think that the only ex- 
ample of thought control that you can really find 
in this country is provisions in our laws against 
the advocacy of violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment—and I believe in some circumstances a per- 
son can do even that. 

We have laws of libel, we have laws against 
obscene publications and the rest, but thought 
control as used in Mr. Johnson’s speech certainly 
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does not exist in this country. In fact, the very 
speeches and the very editorials which the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union quoted in attacks on 
the Taft-Hartley Act and on the McCarran Act 
by American citizens are an example of the absence 
of thought control and the presence of freedom of 
expression in this country. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, the representatives of 
the Soviet Union and the other delegations have 
abused the personal integrity of the members of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor. They 
have maligned the integrity of distinguished citi- 
zens of India, Peru, and Norway. The Chairman 
of the Ad Hoc Committee, Sir Ramaswami Muda- 
lier, is the best known of the three members to 
those of us who have served in the United Nations 
because he has been an outstanding figure in the 
economic and social work of the United Nations; 
and he is personally known to many of us in this 
room for his intelligence and integrity. 

The representatives who have cast aspersions on 
the three distinguished members of the Ad Hoc 
Committee have not, however, challenged the facts 
on the basis of which those three members made 
their conclusions. The Ad Hoc Committee cited 
those facts accurately, and they have not yet been 
repudiated by any of the representatives who 
have spoken. 


“‘Slanderous’”’ Remarks 

Third, Mr. Chairman, the representatives who 
have spoken in the general debate and the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union who has made his 
recent reply have claimed that the remarks of Mr. 
Johnson on behalf of the United States delegation 
were “slanderous.” These representatives have 
tried to take all the meaning out of some of the 
words familiar to us in this committee, words like 
“freedom,” “rights,” “democracy” and “people.” 
Now they are trying to take all the meaning out of 
the word “slanderous.” 

Almost everything which our representative, 
Mr. Johnson, had said last Saturday was taken 
directly, <: in verbatim quotations, from the 
official Chi::e3se Communist and the official Al- 
banian Communist sources. In fact, I think it 
was the representative of Iraq yesterday who said 
he had some regret that Mr. Johnson’s speech was 
so well documented that it was difficult to see any 
way to avoid the statement of facts which that 
speech contained. 
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If these facts then are slanderous, the com- 
plaints should not be addressed to the United 
States delegation; they should be addressed to the 
Chinese Communists and the Albanian Commu- 
nists themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, the representative of the Soviet 
Union, if I understood him correctly, made a for- 
mal request that certain articles from the con- 
stitution of Communist China be circulated to this 
committee as a document—the articles which he 
had quoted in his speech. Our delegation would 
have no objection to that procedure provided that 
the quotations are either annexed to the Soviet 
representative’s speech, if that is to be circulated 
as a document—and I would hope it might be— 
or if it is distributed as a document submitted by 
the delegation of the Soviet Union. It would be 
quite improper, I should think, for the Secretariat 
itself to circulate a document of this kind under its 
own name. But our delegation would certainly 
welcome these quotations, which we would be glad 
to look at carefully, if they were either attached 
to Mr. Saksin’s speech as the speech of the Soviet 
representative or circulated as a Soviet document. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would hope that if this 
can be done—and I hope that it will be done—that 
members of the committee will compare the pro- 
visions of the constitution with the quotations and 
facts stated in Mr. Johnson’s speech. 

One or two other comments, Mr. Chairman, and 
I shall conclude. 

The representatives who have spoken have care- 
fully avoided making any direct comments on 
forced labor in their territories, even of forced 
labor as the subject of our agenda. 

The representative of Byelorussia admitted, I 
believe, the existence of corrective labor codes in 
the Soviet Union. I would appreciate, and I 
should think other representatives here would ap- 
preciate, hearing what the prisoners in the forced 
labor camps and colonies or those exiled under 
these codes are doing if they are not performing 
forced labor. 

I should like to hear, and I should imagine other 
representatives would like to hear, the explana- 
tions of the meanings of these penal codes and the 
corrective labor codes—if I am quoting the title 
correctly in English—of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia if these codes are not regarded by those rep- 
resentatives as forced labor laws. 

I should also like to know the official explanation 
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of the Chinese Communist “Regulations Concern- 
ing Labor Service for Reform,” if these are not 
regulations concerning forced labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the representative of the 
Ukraine told us that there was complete freedom 
to express political views in the Soviet Union, and 
the representative of the Soviet Union a few mo- 
ments ago repeated this statement and added some 
very interesting facts about this freedom to ex- 
press political views. If these statements are cor- 
rect, all of us in this room would certainly rejoice. 

But I should like to ask whether a political party 
in the Soviet Union or a political candidate could 
campaign on a non-Communist ticket and run a 
non-Communist candidate against Mr. Malenkov 
forthe premiership. I should like to ask whether 
any party or individual in the Soviet Union could 
undertake a political campaign advocating the 
return of capitalism. 

I note finally that the representative of the 
Ukraine has confirmed that persons arrested in the 
Soviet Union are made to do, if I understood the 
interpretation, labor service for the state. 

The Byelorussian delegate referred to “mythical 
millions” of forced laborers, perhaps in sarcasm. 
If there is no extensive forced labor in the Soviet 
Union, its representatives could clarify that fact 
by telling us exactly how many persons there are 
in their corrective labor camps, in these labor 
colonies, and in exile. If there are no more per- 
sons in such camps and colonies and in exile as 
one might ordinarily expect to be in the jails or 
prisons of any democratic state, then the burden 
of the case would fall of its own weight and we 
would not have to deal with this item on our 
agenda. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, one of the representa- 
tives yesterday, if I understood him correctly, men- 
tioned the articles by a correspondent of the New 
York 7imes who had recently made a trip to Si- 
beria and had reported that he saw no forced labor 
there. I was interested, and indeed astonished, at 
that statement if I understood it correctly, because 
the only articles which have appeared in the New 
York 7%mes within the last 6 months to my know]- 
edge have been the articles by Mr. Harrison Salis- 
bury, who returned from the Soviet Union as the 
Times correspondent there. 

Mr. Salisbury, as those of you who read the ar- 
ticles in late September will recall, had two or 
three articles dealing with forced labor in the So- 
viet Union. One of them bears the remarkable 
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title—remarkable in view of the statement which 
we heard yesterday—as follows: “Russia Re- 
viewed: The Prison Camps of Siberia,” and the 





Text of Resolution on Forced Labor’ 
U.N. doc. A/Resolution/287 


The General Assembly, 

‘Having noted Economie and Social Council reso- 
lution 524 (XVII) of 27 April 1954 concerning the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, 

1. Hndorses the condemnation by the Economic 
and Social Council of the existence of systems of 
forced labour which are employed as a means of 
political coercion or punishment for holding or ex- 
pressing political views, and which are on such a 
scale as to constitute an important element in the 
economy of a given country; 

2. Requests the Economic and Social Council and 
the International Labour Organisation to continue 
their efforts towards the abolition of such systems 
of forced labour ; 

3. Supports the Council’s appeal to all Govern- 
ments to re-examine their laws and administrative 
practices in the light of present conditions and the 
increasing desire of the peoples of the world to re- 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights and in 
the dignity and worth of the human person; 

4. Expresses its satisfaction with the action taken 
by the Economic and Social Council in requesting 
the Secretary-General and the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office to prepare a further 
report on this subject for consideration by the Coun- 
cil at its nineteenth session, setting out: 


(a) Whatever replies are received from Govern- 
ments in pursuance of General Assembly resolution 
740 (VIII) of 7 December 1953 ; 

(b) Any new information on systems of forced 
labour which might be submitted by Member States, 
specialized agencies and non-governmental organiza- 
tions in consultative status, together with any com- 
ments submitted by the Governments concerned. 


Sponsored by Australia, Brazil, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Norway, Peru, Philippines, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, and the United States ; adopted by 
Committee III on Dec. 14 by a vote of 31-5 (Soviet 
bloc)—12 and by the plenary on Dec. 17 by a vote 
of 41-5-10. 











sub-heading is: “Grim M. V. D. Slave-Labor Em- 
pire Covers Major Part of Soviet Union.” 
Either I misunderstood the remark about a re- 
turning correspondent of the New York 7%mes or 
the representative who spoke yesterday and I have 
been reading different editions of that newspaper ! 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I state again, 
as Mr. Johnson did, that this is not a debate for 
political polemics. It isadebate on human rights. 
It is a debate just as much on human rights as our 
debates on the draft covenants, freedom of infor- 
mation, and other subjects have been. It is a 
debate on the social welfare of men, women and 
children. Our committee is a social, humani- 
tarian, and cultural committee; and this debate of 
forced labor is just as much a proper part of our 
1 ae a proper subject of human rights, as any 
other subject we have discussed here. And it 
should be discussed not as political polemics but 
as a matter of social and humanitarian concern. 


Discussion of Israeli Complaint 
on Restrictions in Suez Canal 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, J’., 
UWS. Representative to the United Nations? 


The case of the SS. Bat Galim is one of a long 
series of cases considered by this Council in the 
Palestine question. It must be looked at in the 
perspective of the hostilities between Israel and 
the Arab States that were at their height less than 
7 years ago, of the efforts of this Council to bring 
about a cessation of those hostilities, and the 
eventual establishment of armistice agreements 
between Israel and her neighbors as a result of 
United Nations mediation. It must also be looked 
at in the perspective of the inevitable dislocations 
and equally inevitable adjustments that always 
follow armed conflict between states. 

One had a right to expect, however, in the United 
Nations that these years would have shown greater 
progress toward the establishment of that gen- 
eral peace endorsed by the Governments of Egypt 
and Israel in signing the General Armistice Agree- 
ment between them. The progress that should 
have occurred has been arrested by ill-considered 
actions on the side of one or the other of the par- 
ties to the various armistice agreements between 
Israel and the Arab States. There have been times 
during this period when such actions have threat- 
ened to reopen hostilities. These incidents have 
caused the United Nations great concern. 


*Made in the Security Council on Jan. 4 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2102). For an earlier statement by Mr. 
Lodge, see BULLETIN of Apr. 12, 1954, p. 569. 
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Confronted with the danger of new hostilities, 
a series of resolutions has been adopted which has 
come to make up United Nations jurisprudence on 
the Palestine question. Each of these resolutions, 
together with the General Armistice Agreement, 
has become an essential link in the slow process of 
building enduring peaceful relations between the 
countries of the Near East. None of them can be 
disregarded without imperiling the validity and 
the enforcement of the others. Respect for each 
of them is essential if the tensions that continue 
to divide peoples of the area are finally to be re- 
moved and the substantial benefits which each of 
the peoples concerned would obtain from a peace 
settlement are to be enjoyed. The United States’ 
sole desire is to see a just and equitable settlement 
of the outstanding problems between Israel and 
her neighbors which will in fact benefit all, but we 
do not believe that this can be accomplished with- 
out strict adherence by both sides to the decisions 
of the Security Council, taken in accordance with 
its responsibilities for the maintenance of peace 
and security, and strict adherence to the provisions 
of the armistice agreements. 

Thus we cannot fail to state our view that 
Egyptian restrictions on ships passing through 
the Suez Canal, whether bound to or from Israel 
or whether fiying the Israeli or some other flag, 
are inconsistent with the spirit and intent of the 
Egyptian-Israeli General Armistice Agreement, 
contrary to the Security Council resolution of 
September 1, 1951, and a retrogression from the 
stated objectives both sides committed themselves 
to in signing the armistice agreement.? We can- 
not fail to state, therefore, that we look to Egypt 
to give effect to these decisions and agreements. 
This being said, we must also take account of the 
fact that Egypt has responded in recent months 
to such expressions of view by members of the 
Security Council in a positive and constructive 
manner in a number of important respects. The 
late lamented Ambassador Azmi stated on Octo- 
ber 14, 1954, that since March 1954 when the Se- 
curity Council previously debated this question 
Egypt has refrained from “any interference with 


vessels conveying goods to Israel or coming from 


?For summaries of Security Council discussions 00 
Israel’s complaint about “restrictions imposed by Egypt 
on the passage of ships through the Suez Canal,” see ibid., 
Aug. 6, 1951, p. 239, and Sept. 3, 1951, p. 396. For text of 
Security Council resolution, see ibid., Sept. 17, 1951, p. 479. 
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Israel ports and passing through the Suez Canal.” 
Egypt has here shown a spirit of conciliation that 
we must commend and encourage. Further action 
to give full effect to the decision of September 1, 
1951, to allow the passage of the Bat Galim, an 
Israeli ship, to Israel and to cease interference 
with Israeli shipping as well as neutral shipping 
carrying goods to and from Israel will confirm our 
respect for Egypt as the legitimate custodian of 
the Suez Canal only recently reasserted by her 
historic agreement with the United Kingdom. 
Anything less than this will not be consistent with 
the spirit and intent of the resolution of Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, nor in our opinion with its express 
terms. 

I should like to conclude, Mr. President, on a 
note of optimism and hope that both Israel and 
Egypt will take further steps to reduce tensions, 
to settle their differences in accordance with the 
spirit and intent of the decisions of the United 
Nations, and thereby to establish the conditions 
for a peace that can only be beneficial to both. I 
believe it is fair to say that during the past 12 
months there has been a lessening of the tensions 
surrounding the Palestine question. Egypt has 
contributed to that result. Israel has shown for- 
bearance and restraint in the conduct of her case 
here. Israel might well have shown impatience 
and resentment that she was not granted imme- 
diate satisfaction in such a case as this, where the 
majority of the Council have shown they believed 
the right to be on her side. Continued coopera- 
tion by both sides in the efforts of the Security 
Council to eliminate the causes of friction between 
them should be the object of all around this table. 
The United States will continue to use its best 
efforts to achieve this end. 


U.S. Not To Participate in Work 
of Commodity Trade Commission 
Statement by Walter M. Kotschnig 

Acting U.S. Representative to ECOSOC! 


At the last session of the Council I stated that 
my delegation hoped to be able to announce at this 
session whether my Government would participate 





*Made in the U.N. Economic and Social Council on Dee. 
16 (U.S./U.N. press release 2092). Mr. Kotschnig is Di- 
rector of the Office of International Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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in the Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. In this connection I am now authorized 
to make the following statement : 


“The United States Government is not now pre- 
pared to participate in the work of the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade. It wishes 
for the present to keep in close contact with the 
Commission’s work as it develops in the hope that 
it might be able to be of possible assistance. The 
United States Government will be prepared to re- 
cxamine the question of its eventual participation 
after the Commission’s terms of reference and its 
scope of activities have been defined.” 


Background 

In a report on “Commodity Trade and Kco- 
nomic Development” prepared at the request of the 
General Assembly,? a group of experts recom- 
mended the establishment of a commission to con- 
sider and make recommendations to the Economic 
and Social Council on proposals for stabilization 
of world commodity markets. This recommenda- 
tion was approved in principle by Ecosoc with 
the adoption of Resolution 512 A at its seventeenth 
session in April 1954, over the opposition of the 
United States. The resolution charged the pro- 
posed Commission primarily with the responsi- 
bility for examining and making recommenda- 
tions on measures designed to prevent excessive 
fluctuations in the prices of and volume of trade 
in primary commodities, including measures re- 
lating to the maintenance of an equitable price 
relationship between primary commodities and 
manufactured goods in international trade, and 
for keeping developments in world commodity 
markets under review. 

At its eighteenth session in August 1954 Ecosoc, 
again over U.S. opposition, adopted Resolution 
557 F, which set forth in detail the bases on which 
the Commission would be constituted and called 
for its first meeting to be held early in 1955. The 
Secretary-General recently announced that the 
Commission’s first session would begin on January 
18. 

At the resumed eighteenth session of Ecosoc 
early in December 1954, the Council elected the 18 


2 U.N. doc. E/2519. For a statement on the report made 
by Preston Hotchkis, U.S. representative to Ecosoc, at 
the seventeenth session of the Council, see BuLLETIN of 
May 10, 1954, p. 725. 
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members of the Commission to serve their first 
term. The United States was among those elected, 
despite the fact. that prior to the election it had 
given no final indication whether or not it was 
prepared to participate in the work of the Com- 
mission. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


WHO Executive Board 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 6 (press release 5) that Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, 
chief of the Division of International Health, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will officiate as chairman 
at the 15th session of the Executive Board of the 
World Health Organization (WuHo0), which is 
scheduled to meet at Geneva on January 18, 1955. 

In his capacity as the board member designated 
by the United States, Dr. Hyde will be assisted 
by the following advisers: 

David M. French, Office of International Administration, 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Arthur S. Osborne, M. D., medical director, Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

The 15th session will be preceded by a meeting 
of the Executive Board’s Standing Committee on 
Administration and Finance, of which Dr. Hyde 
is a member, which is to be convened on Jan- 
uary 10. 

The Executive Board, the executive organ of 
the World Health Assembly, the supreme author- 
ity of Wuo, consists of 18 persons who are desig- 
nated by as many member states elected by the 
World Health Assembly. Its chief function is to 
give effect to the decisions and policies of the As- 
sembly. It prepares the agenda of meetings of the 
Assembly, reviews and comments on the proposed 
program and budget estimates prepared by the 
Director General, and submits to the Assembly a 
general program of work covering a specified pe- 
riod. In agreement with the regional committees, 
the Board appoints the regional directors. The 
Executive Board is empowered to take emergency 
measures within the functions and financial re- 
sources of the Organization in order to deal with 
events requiring immediate action. 

Items in the provisional agenda relate to (1) the 
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reports of various expert and special committees 
of Wo, such as that on pharmacopoeia; (2) pro- 
gram and budget proposals for 1956; (3) legis- 
lative developments in the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance for the 
economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and Wuo’s participation in the expanded 
program; (4) revision of the rules of procedure 
of the World Health Assembly ; and (5) organiza- 
tional and administrative problems concerning the 
regional committees of the World Health Organ- 
ization. 


U.S. and Venezuela Amend 
Air Transport Agreement 


Following is an exchange of diplomatic notes 
between the Department of State and the Embassy 
of Venezuela amending the bilateral Air Transport 
Agreement signed at Caracas on August 14, 1953. 


U.S. NOTE 
DeceMBeER 30, 1954 


Exce.tency: I have the honor to refer to your 
Excellency’s note No. 3077 dated December 30, 
1954 proposing that Routes 1 and 2 of Schedule 
Two of the annex to the bilateral Air Transport 
Agreement between the United States and Vene- 
zuela be amended to read as follows: 


1. From Venezuela, except Maracaibo, via Neth- 
erlands West Indies and the Dominican Republic, 
to New York and beyond to Canada and beyond. 

2. From Venezuela, via the Netherlands West 
Indies, Jamaica and Cuba to Miami. 


The Government of the United States agrees to 
this amendment and to the suggestion that your 
Excellency’s note of December 30, 1954 and this 
reply shall constitute an agreement amending 
Routes 1 and 2 of Schedule Two of the annex to 
the bilateral Air Transport Agreement. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

For the Secretary of State : 
Epwarp J. Sparks 


His Excellency 
Senor Dr. Cesar GONZALEZ, 
Ambassador of Venezuela. 


* Press release 459 dated Aug. 26, 1953. 
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VENEZUELAN NOTE 
EMBAJADA DE VENEZUELA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

3077 DecEeMBER 30, 1954 

ExceLtency: I have the honor to refer to the 
Air Transport Agreement between the United 
States and Venezuela signed in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela on August 14, 1953. The Government of 
Venezuela proposes that Schedule Two, Routes 1 
and 2 of the Annex of said Agreement be amended 
to read as follows: 


1. From Venezuela, except Maracaibo, via 
Netherlands West Indies and the Dominican Re- 
public, to New York and beyond to Canada and 
beyond. 

2, From Venezuela, via the Netherlands West 
Indies, Jamaica and Cuba to Miami. 


It is suggested that if the above amendments are 
acceptable to the Government of the United States, 
this note, together with your Excellency’s reply 
thereto accepting these proposals, shall constitute 
an agreement amending Routes 1 and 2 of Sched- 
ule Two of the Annex of said Air Transport 
Agreement between the United States and Vene- 
zuela. 

Accept, Your Excellency, the assurances of 
highest and distinguished consideration. 

Cesar GONZALEZ 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952. 
Adherence deposited: Greece, December 9, 1954. 


BILATERAL 


Germany 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation with re- 
spect to taxes on income. Signed at Washington July 
22, 1954. Entered into force December 20, 1954. 
Proclaimed by the President: December 24, 1954. 


U.S.S.R. 

Agreement on dates and procedures for the return of 4 
subchasers type RPC, 8 torpedo boats type PT, and 15 
landing craft infantry type LCI of the U.S. Navy re- 


ST 


? Not in force for the United States. 
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ceived by the U.S.S.R. under the Lend-Lease Act. Signed 
at Washington December 22, 1954. Entered into force 
December 22, 1954. 


Venezuela 

Agreement amending air transport agreement signed Au- 
gust 14, 19538 (TIAS 2813). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Washington December 30, 1954. Entered into 
force December 30, 1954. 





THE DEPARTMENT 





Transfer of Inspection Functions 
Department circular dated December 30 
1. Effective December 31, 1954, the Department’s in- 
spection functions are transferred to the Office of the 
Under Secretary for Administration (O), and the organi- 
zational symbol of the Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
is changed to O/FI. Personnel now assigned to the For- 
eign Service Inspection Corps will be transferred to O. 
2. The name of the Bureau of Inspection, Security and 
Consular Affairs is changed to “Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs” (SCA). 


Designation 

Rolland Welch as Deputy Director of the Visa Office, 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, effective 
January 16. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on December 2 confirmed the following: 


Gerald A. Drew to be Ambassador to Bolivia 

Robert F. Woodward to be Ambassador to Costa Rica 

Robert C. Hill to be Ambassador to El Salvador 

Jack K. McFall to be Ambassador to Finland 

Norman Armour to be Ambassador to Guatemala 

John E. Peurifoy to be Ambassador to Thailand 

Edward T. Wailes to be Ambassador to the Union of South 
Africa 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Utilization of Defense Installations Within Empire of 
Ethiopia. TIAS 2964. Pub. 5512. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia— 
Signed at Washington May 22, 1953. Entered into force 
May 22, 1953. 


Exemption of United States Airline Companies From 
Certain German Taxes. TIAS 3003. Pub. 5576. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Washington July 22, 1954. Entered into force July 22, 
1954; operative retroactively July 1, 1950. 


Technical Cooperation—Agriculture, Forestry, and Fish- 
eries Program. TIAS 2840. Pub. 5272. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt—Signed 
at Cairo May 21, 1953. Entered into force May 21, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation, Program for Public Works Devel- 
opment. TIAS 2842. Pub. 5274. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt—Signed 
at Cairo Mar. 12, 1953. Entered into force Mar. 12, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation, Public Health and Disease Con- 
trol Program, Quarantine Services for Pilgrims. TIAS 
2845. Pub. 5277. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi Arabia— 
Signed at Jidda June 29, 1953. Entered into force June 
29, 1953. 

5294. 3 


Rama Road in Nicaragua. TIAS 2853. Pub. 


pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Nicaragua. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington Sept. 2, 1953. En- 
tered into force Sept. 2, 1953. 

Technical Cooperation, Special Technical Services. TIAS 
2855. Pub. 5296. 13 pp. 10¢ 


Agreement between the United Siates and Panama— 
Signed at Panama City June 26, 1953. Entered into force 
June 26, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation, Program for Technical Assist- 
ance. TIAS 2856. Pub. 5297. 5 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Afghanistan— 
Signed at Kabul June 30, 1953. Entered into force June 
30, 1953. 

Army Mission to Honduras. TIAS 2873. Pub. 5328. 2 
pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Honduras, ex- 
tending agreement of March 6, 1950. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington October 5 and November 23, 1953. 
Entered into force November 23, 1953. 
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Preservation of Halibut Fishery of Northern Pacifie 
Ocean and Bering Sea. TIAS 2900. Pub. 5372. 7 pp 
10¢. 


Convention between the United States and Canada— 
Signed at Ottawa March 2, 1953. Entered into force 
October 28, 1953. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers. 
36 pp. 15¢. 


Agreements between the United States and Mexico, renew- 
ing and amending the agreement of August 11, 1951, as 
amended, and establishing a Joint Migratory Labor Com- 
mission. Exchanges of notes—Signed at México March 
10, 1954. Entered into force March 10, 1954. 


TIAS 3932. Pub. 5457. 


Publications of the Department of State, October 1, 1929- 
January 1, 1953. Pub. 5059. 207 pp. $1.00. 


A cumulative list of the numbered publications arranged 
alphabetically by subject for ease of reference. 


Participation of the United States Government in Inter- 
national Conferences, July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953. Pub. 
5334. International Organization and Conference Series 
I, 27. 240 pp. 65¢. 


Includes the composition of United States delegations and 
summaries of the proceedings. 


Publications of the Department of State, July 1, 1952- 
January 1, 1954. Pub. 5880. 65 pp. 45¢. 


A cumulative list of the numbered publications published 
semiannually arranged alphabetically by subject for ease 
of reference. 


Our Southern Partners: The Story of Our Latin Amer- 
ican Relations. Pub. 5604. Inter-American Series 49. 
48 pp. 25¢. 


This pamphlet reports on the great economic and social 
changes at work in Latin America today and the key 
objectives of U.S. foreign policy in relation to the Ameri- 
ean republics. 


Pub. 5674. Near and Middle Eastern Series 17. 
15¢. 


Israel. 
20 pp. 


A background summary outlining briefly Israel’s history, 
the many significant factors affecting the country’s eco- 
nomic and social development, and American foreign 
policy towards Israel and the Middle East as a whole. 
Economic and Technical Cooperation. TIAS 2762. Pub. 
5340. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States and Indonesia. 
Exchanges of notes—Signed at Washington and Djakarta 
January 5 and 12, 1953, and Djakarta January 4 and 5, 


1952. Entered into force January 5, 1952. 

Amity and Economic Relations. TIAS 2864. Pub. 5352. 
42 pp. 20¢. 

Treaty, with exchanges of notes between the United 


States and Ethiopia—Signed at Addis Ababa September 
7, 1951. Entered into force October 8, 1953. 


Defense, Tax Relief for Offshore Procurement and Other 
‘oo Aid Programs. TIAS 2871. Pub. 5323. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Belgrade July 23, 1953. 
Entered into force July 23, 1953. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States ... 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 





1938, Volume III, The Far East 


Documents in this volume deal with the undeclared war 
between China and Japan and with problems arising from it. 
The deepening of the international crisis caused by the conflict 
in China and the danger of general war among the Great 
Powers form the principal subjects of this volume of papers 
from State Department files. The prominent role played by 
the Soviet Union and by Chinese Communists in developing the 
situation is pictured in many documents now published for 
the first time. 

Significant reports on the chance of mediation, on the possi- 
bility of war between the powers, on the future of the Republic 
of China, and on specific problems resulting from intensifica- 
tion of the undeclared war are revealed in this 768-page publi- 
cation. Interest in the Communist question in China increased 
during 1938, and this volume also includes a series of reports 
from the field in regard to Communist tactics and policies. 

Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $3.50 each. 





Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1938, Volume III, The Far East. 
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